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PREFACE. 



The Author of this little Work believes it to be the first of its kind— that it is 
the first collection of Enigmas in which the Pencil of the Artist has united 
with the Pen of the Author, to beguile and perplex the senses of the reader, 

A few— a very few — of the Enigmas occupying those pages of the work which 
are without illustrations, have been selected from friendly sources ; but the 
whole of the illustrated Enigmas and Charades were written and designed by 
the Author. For all their defects he is responsible. 

Every one who has read ^sop, no doubt remembers the well-worn anecdote 
of the unstrung bow. It is so simple, so cleeu:, and so beautiful in its application 
to the present work, that we cannot resist the inclination to recite it to our 
readers. " A fop found the wise Phrygian in company with some little boys, 
joining in their innocent amusements, and forgetting for a a-while his age and 
experience. The fop sneered at the philosopher, for taking part in these puerile 
pursuits, ^sop, with that practical satire for which he is distinguished, 
replied by placing an imstrung bow before the would-be wit, and demanded 
an explemation of the riddle. The fop was a man of the world, but not a man 
of brains, and could not expound the mystery. Then ^sop said, ** the mind of 
man, like that bow, if always bent, would in the end lose its elasticity, and 
become useless ; by giving it occasional freedom, you preserve its tone, and it 
will serve your purpose." 

The principle enunciated by ^sop is inborn with our natures ; it exists iti 
every human heart, and finds utterance in action. The necessity of occasional 
relaxation is a self-evident fact, which it needs no philosopher to teach ns; an 
axiom which the voice of nature causes to echo through our being. There is no 
condition of existence so miserable or degraded, as that in which this potent 
desire is not recognized and gratified. Our impulses all tend to it, and to check 
them is the worst of punishments. The most hopeless captive, pining in his 
dungeon, has still his pet spider, or tame rat, or prison-flower, on which he 
lavishes all that remains of the exuberant feelings that once filled his bosom, 
and tries to transform into pastime what once would have overpowered him 
with disgust. 

Modem Pastime has peurtaken of modem progress, and the geunes that are now 
creeping into our homes, — many of wMch we o^^t'^iQVtt^'si^^^^v^j^ssKSQc^ 



^r* *r ^T:^'^y>.*' tr< 'not -^irflff* . r;nrri«'*Tn#^'.f: -.wn -hit 'x.iirftnna ^oiezzxes "iar 

ly^r^ *>»* ;^^>; ;»r *»^*n^*i!ir^Tjt '^f '^^rr^i. .-.an rV.r :r.* on^is. life iieisii-Tafidei." 

* h^ r r '^'■i V sf ?''»• '-^n »♦ f ,^* • ' ? * ^ >- ' '- '- - .r*<^ra, — -. ;jh -, h.il.-,sriU!ier -. ati^ne — <a e 

♦/"» ^h^ «rri*/^T-i .'f» ""'xiPi rf-.^f'.^-y'*.. ^ i '/*<-:■.('■, .ats*. '^'rr*: :a-l-rfi \t ":r£ Trf* «wy y » , 
'• rfrtio^n*\f:iy yir'm,'" nn*l *ir.* Ky/'ViAn .Angrxa;^ -v^i rjc^rr.-.r.'z ziore 'haa one 

An Kni'/zfiflL, -4** .*. no'v ^t^ri':^. i* r*rC',j?riiaK<i ia 'vrir^ rVjrTizuied ipoTi %iae one 
;^'/r'I '/r ',*»•/■/;♦, e*rfj^;tr*\\x\y^ ■vu\f;u a nrirr.r,er of paradfjxicai laaeriona cam be 

wmfrft'A, TLXiA :iff/rr»itrfln r'^/,nciU:<l oy <,me pecTiUAr process jI reaflonin^. 
Wh^Tl fh<^ y.f\\y^ft\tk \h ff»nT\'\*'A iprm a iciftntifi.'i :a/ir. it 3ia.v 'oe made 'Jib medhim 

/*f <y»T)V'ryin(if Irnv/rl^jf^, and .rriprtAmn^ x more fbrcirjir on rhe aiemoiy rhan 

Th^ (',hnrvkt\f.y which ■vj^^m^i v, ryw ^^ offiqjrin^ of the EniOTia. owes its txtie 
«n/l fffifi^in f/y fi f r^mch jrfmt>man of the iame name. ttIio probablj indented 
fhft injf^nu/tH f rifl^ in siom*; idl#i hotir. At first its application was confined ta 
^hfmh litfjf '/^r«;iH<^/l affMir^ whirsh on^ •v^en in the pamphlets of pnzzies which 
nnmmily mtiM*^ fh^dr appcaranry; ; but lately the Charade has assumed adrar 
maf !/• /Thnra/;t^f, an<l f/^nf4t»fAn, in that form, one of onr most popolar home 

A um^fn\ liIMn w^/rV wntitl^^d f'R.<«CeriRR wiTHljr rPON EveetthdJg,'' gires 
A MttupU'fjh Vmi tff all thr5 wordfi apon which Charades may he founded. 

'^h^r^ i^nti \rt* no fi'Mara which adds io great a charm to the domestic circle 
nn Mift iritr/;/lti/<fimi hf ihtma tlaUut&menU, which combine with amusement some 
t\t*ffri'0 iff i^f^ll^/•fllttlifyJ and few, who have not tried the experiment, will 
MU*rh how itmt'.U i\w iMnittil powers of youth are developed by those simple 

Hi^Mwh, by corribinirif; tbn crimmoncst materials, produces such fabrics as 

^IfiNN nfifl ^iiri|)ow(lifr } and a man of mind will treat the most trifling matters 

Ifi Nfifh n ¥ftty fiM rrii(|iifntly to ri*iidfr them the most profitable. A Charade may 

|Uflfff a iriftrnl, mu\ nii Knlf(iiia illimtrati) a great fact; and even the simplest of 

^taHilili* Ktiitit'M itiny iraUi young Nilnds to thought, and servo as an intellectual 
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L EOGIA -THl 3fIF01T. 



A Irrnpl 



E 'Oft laE nXOlMl IKHB , 

L tke end ^ ^lucb 'Iwss bitni. 
Bof ii^ii ts cv3|' grave ooe stmjaf ntoriL 
It it Uk mar tb^ wfaid it u^.^ to be, 

1 TBt it a tbal wkieii it wa^ and itill ah^ W 

And diifien the Kopea <^r monming cmes airaT* 

Bold, Imt usamted, — witli neiiLer 9pct7 mj? sirurd* 

Tlk<7*Te put to fiigtit full manr «n uvd^ lKvd«. 

Soon ah«Il its eoSIn bnrst, asd then 

A death-^llke Jbrm sball meet tbe sigbt of j&eiu 

And this the strange anomaly shall be. 

When it liyes moet, then most of Death we see^ 

Oh ! who can dare to gaxe on such a sight — 

A spectral object 'midst the gloom of night 

Bat fear not mortal, — God directs the whole, 

And offien triumph to th j trembling soul ; 

All things obej His soTcreign comoiaud^ 

E'ea the myiteiioos inmate ot t>ifi Clcwib^TLuA. 
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II. CHARADE.-THE RECRFITING PARTY. 



> 



All down the village, colours flpng, 
(Brothers wavering, sisters sighing), 

March the men of war. 
Johnny Jenks, a well-grown lad. 
Makes his mother, sister, sad, 

Prating of the war. 

Jacket red, and epaulette, 
Johnny Jenks aspires to get, 

And join the men of war. 
He hears my second o'er and o'er. 
And my Jlrst he more and more 

Utters than before ; 
While his wits are pondering. 
And his thoughts are wandering 

With the men of war. 

But he sees his mother's feeling, 
And his sister^ s arms are stealing 

Round him closer than before. 
From his eye a tear is falling. 
But he hears my second calling 

To him louder than before. 

But his mother still is praying. 
And his sister's voice is saying 

That they love him more — 
Than the strange men in the village, 
Going forth to kill and pillage, 

In the wicked name of war. 
Homes as happy as his own<-^ 
Sorrow there was seldom known 

'Till came these men of war. 

Johnny Jenks, at once resolving, 
Sees his mother's fears dissolving, 
For he will not go lo -wax. 
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And he tells the cunning sergeant, 
Who to lead him off was urgent, 

That he loves his kindred more 
Than the coat and epaulette, 
Or the paltry pay he'd get 

For marching to the war. 

The Serjeant hears him thus refusing, 
And at once begins abusing, — 

He who praised before ; 
Says he has a coward soul, 
And calls Johnny Jenks my tohole 

For shrinking from the war. 

But Johnny, turning to his mother, 
Took one kiss, and then another. 

And eyed her o*er and o'er; 
Then he, turning to his sister. 
Pressed her to his breast, and kissed her. 

Loved her more and more. 



m. CHARA1)E.-S]^AST0P0L. 



The Frenchmen took the Malakhoff, 
Drove the resisting Russians off, 

And planted there mj first. 
The English failed on the Redan, 
Though like a daring horde they ran, 

As only brave men durst. 

Why should the French (whose easier task 
All judges dearly reckoned) 
In boasting of their victory, 

So vainly use my Mcondf 
Would they have reached the latter ^al? 

Not they \ T\i«ii\w»a\:m%\aT!ii ui>vAa \ 
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t*-- /'. I Trill •/■.7ft iRrt T.T 7»«3. I -rit "aE 700^ 
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ENIGMA. 



b^ 




I TFAi befare man, X *m o'er Wb doom^ 

And I dw«ll on hU mlDd like & terrible {^InoKB^ 

In my eannenti the irhoU dCrentian I hold* 

Andi thcHE ^urm^nts iu> beiu^ hut God eaii unfald. 

Ixjdk upv&rd to benyrn I "baJQc your Tit w. 

Look into tho sea and ^aur &t^bt I nnda. 

Look buck to tlie Past— I uppear like a power^ 

Tlmt lucks up the tuLe of each unnumbtirDd baur. 

Ijiok forth to the yutiirfT my flayer will HtE^ 

Tkrough tL« mku oi tUc nijjht, aad a^x ito dii^d sea 1 

Aek the flower why it grows, ask the sun why it shines, 

Ask the gems of the earth why they lie in its mines ; 

Ask the earth why it flies through the regions of space 

And the moon why it foltows the earth in its race ; 

And each object my name to your query shall give, 

And ask you again why you happened to IW«. | 

The world to disclose me pay* \jeTT^\<& w»X, 

Tet, when Vm reyealed, Vm ViiiiUiAYs ^n«x. 
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yn. CHARADE.-THE WEDDING DAY , 



The breath of the morning is sweet, 

The earth is bespangled with flowers, 
And buds, in a countless array. 

Have oped at the touch of the showers. 
The birds, whose glad voices are ever 

A music delightful to hear, 
Seem to welcome the joy of the morning, 

As the hour of the bridal draws near. 

What is that which now steals on mjfraty 

Like a sound from the dream-land of love. 
And seems wand'ring the valleys among. 

That they may the nuptials approve ? 
'Tis a sound which my second explains, 

And it comes from a sacred abode, 
And it merrily trills as the villagers throng 

To greet the fair bride on her road. 

How meek is her dress, how befitting a bride. 

So beautiful, spotless, and pure; 
When she weareth my second^ Oh long may it be 

Ere her heart shall a sorrow endure. 
See the glittering gem that shines forth from her hair — 

'Tis my wJiole, which a fond father gave — 
Twas worn by her mother with honour before ; 

But she sleepeth in peace in her grave. 

'Twas her earnest request, as she bade them adieu. 
That when her dear daughter the altar drew near. 

She should wear the same gem that her mother had worn, 
When she as a bride full of promise stood there. 



YIU. CHARADE. 



' a capital dinner. We had my firai^ my aeeond, and my whole; yet we had 
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K. CHARADE.-BLIND MAX'S BUFF. 



*TwAs Christmas time, and my maejirst 

(Well suited to the season) 
Had been well served, and well enjoyed — 

Of course I mean in reason. 

And then a game of merry sort 

My second made full many do ; 
One player, nimbler than the rest, 

Caught sometimes one and sometimes two. 

She was a merry laughing wench. 
And to the sport gave life and soul ; 

Though maiden dames, and older folk. 
Declared her manners were my whole. 



X. CHAHADE.-THE aUAEREL 



Upox the Duke of Somerset 

A Mr. Hamilton called, 
And, seeing him, mj first the Duke 

Most passionately bawled. 

In yain did Hamilton persist ; 

The Duke he ope'd the door. 
And Hamilton my second went, 

And never shall enter more. 

My whole, whoever dares pretend 
To freedom with the Duke, 

Will find the matter likewise end 
In Somerset's rebvikA, 
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My Jini mny to a kdj be a comfort or a 

bftre. 
Mf Bfcotidr wbere jou are, you maj fur 

comfort shut ttie door. 
Mj wJwk will be a welcome gucet 
Wbera tea and tattln yield tbgir zeat. 
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Ifr t^omi conUojoM my first; and, therefore, it is my whoU, 
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Flt I Mnrderet, fl j 1 1 absJl pnrraa 70U, 
And hy laf iDjstlc power undo you ^ 
I'lio Btoutefit irm by mc hia oft b^tfi 

By mt, the boldcit titffljt hu b«n a*«r- 

Bee i^h^rs tbe hare belbre tim UiI;Btioir 

bound, 
Bkliui, m her maddened filg'ht, thadoifiied 

graundi 
AtiA whIlHt her c?ry of agonjyou hcBT^ 
Altb&iJKh you £ee me nott know 1 *in near. 
When storms sweep o'er the foaming aet, 
Then is the hour of my yictory. 

For bolder than the heart of man must be 

The heart whose portals never ope to me. 

When man lies trembling on the bed of death, 

Yielding to God his spirit with his breath, 

Mark the deep lines that Vua f «» \w^ ^\«s»^ 

And in those Unes 50x1 iii«::i mi l«aXax«A Xw&«. 
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HV. CHABADE. 



*TwAS down in " Zummerzetshire," 

One day " I were a-walkin*," 
And with a bumpkin there 

Ihada"bito'talkinV' 

Thinks I, I'll draw him out, 

To see how much he knows 
Beyond the cabbages he cuts, 

And " taters" that he hoes. 

Says I, " All things are going a-head : 
By steam they now are hatching, 

Houses of iron now are built. 
With neither mud nor thatching. 

^' They cross the sea in spi^e of wind, 
By aid of steam and fire ; 
And messages fly round the world 
On simple lines of wire !'* 

He stared, and laughed, and scratched his head 

But nothing said at all, 
Except a simple soimd, mjjirst, 

He uttered with a drawl. 

Said I, " A thousand people now 

May travel in a train, 
Go off at mom a hundred miles, 

At night be home again V* 

" And more," I said, *^ and stranger still, 

The doctor's sharpened steel 
Takes off a leg or arm, and yet 

The patient doesn't feel. 



CHARADES. 

" He goes to sleep, his leg is on, 

And bears a morbid sore ; 
When he awakes, his leg is off 

Before him on the floor.'' 

He breathed hard, and scratched his head- 
He thought it was a lie ; 

Exclaimed my second^ and became 
Of further converse shy. 

I grieved to find my honest friend 

Devoid of mind and soul, 
Where beauty beamed beneath a sky 

Marked by my deepest whole. 



XV. CIIARADE. 



"M-Y^rstf denoting cold, too hot, alas ! 
Once proved : and such a pass 
Things came to, that a rebel crowd 
March'd on the highway, clamour'd loud, 
And might the Queen have overthrown. 
But for resistance promptly shown. 

My second may the hydrophobia bring. 
Or be just like a simple insect's sting. 
We do it every day, and never tire, 
But hour by hour we feel a new desire. 

My wholef although a sad affliction. 

Is immistakeably a contradiction ; 

It never did that which its name implies. 

Although that which it seizes quickly dies. 



XVI. CHARADE. 



Mt second worried mjftrst^ and proved himself my whok. 



1% 
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Xyn. CHAMDS. 




Jirjlrat Polonius oft employed, 
And the young Hamlet sore annoyed. 
And in the ear of listening youth 
The aged often whispers truth 

By its proverhial aid. 
My second hy the horses' tread 
Is raised ; or where the coffin'd dead 

Beneath the earth are laid. 
My whole the cleanly housewife strews, 
Lest you her well-swept floor abuse. 



XVIII. CHARADB. 
w msJte myjlrti and sMond in any cause which you are afraid to my whok. 
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III, CKAEADE-Sm KEN^ITIL 



Sir Xsnnfth rode forth from hia castle gate , 

On a praacing fiteed rode ha ; 
He waa my ^rst of largo estate, 

AiLd lie veQt tlie I/adj ELlea to eqg, 

Tiio Lady Ellen had been wedded five years, 
And a gnodly irife proyed she ; 

ShoM a loTtlj boy, and a loTclier girl. 
And they sported upon their mother^ s knee. 

Sir Kenneth well knew that the lady waatrue, 

But a efafty foe was he i 
And he batted fiercely her tight fal lord, 

That so loved by the beautiful Ellen was he. 



Sir Kenneth dismounted and donn'd my second^ 

And seemed a monk to be ; 
And with pious face he knock' d at the gate, 

And asked the Lad^ lS&leu\A «%«. 
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Then forth from the gate the stout porter he came 
" Monk, what can thy errand he ?" 

" I come on a mission of mercy," he said, — 
" The Lady Ellen, pray, where is she ?" 

" The Lady Ellen at her morning prayers 

Now lowly hends her knee : 
Come in, and when she the cloister leaves. 

You shall the pious lady see.** 

The lady forth from the cloister came, 

And her lord there chanced to he ; 
And when the monk in lying accents spoke, 

Her lord suspected no monk was he. 

So he called a trusty swordsman, and 

Bade him hy his mistress he ; 
But to hide himself, with sword in hand, 

Where none might him or his hright hlade see. 

Sir Kenneth he set aside my second^ 

And dropt upon his knee ; 
And the lady she cried for help aloud, 

And the swordsman in rushed he. 

Sir Kenneth he struggled, hut 'twas in vain, 

A prisoner soon was he : 
Stript of my whoUy they cast him down, 

In a dungeon evermore to he. 



XX. CHAEADE. 



"M-Yjlrat and my second 
Swim in the salt sea, 
And my whole may he plucked 
From an old apple tree. 
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XXI. CHAEADE.-THE SHIP^^^lECK. 



The wind howled, and the heaving sea 
Touched the clouds, then backward rolled ; 

And the ship she strove most wondrously, 
With ten feet water in her hold. 

The night it darkened, and mjfrtt 

No sailor's eye could see, 
And ere the day should dawn again. 

Where might the sailor be ? 

Before the rising of the sun 

The ship lay on the strand. 
And silent was the minute gun 

That signalled to the land. 

The crew my second had secured, 
And they all knelt down to pray, 

And on their upturned faces fell 
The early beam of day. 

The howling of the wind had ceased, 

And smooth the waters ran, 
And beautiful appeared my whole 

To cheer the heart of man. 



XXn. CHAEADB 



Two gamblers were sitting, 

Striving to cheat each other. 
And, by a cunning trick, my last 

Had raised a fearful bother. 
The one who lost he looked my first, 

But he who won assumed my whole. 
Which little did the luckless one 

Amid his bitter grief console. 
Since both were rogues, we will not screen them — 
There was not my sMond to <^|[isM»^\MN:«<»ici^«sn^- 
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IHIL CH,VKADB. 



Bbtore my Jtrst mj la^i appears^ 
Loud *' Tally -ho I " aaaEiila th^ir ears; 
Over thoy leap with terrible glee — 
A aportf poor fox, that ib boA for tboe I 



The fox is caught, and his brush is borne 
By the huntsman, sounding his mellow horn ; 
And that brush which oft sped through the gale. 
In a shop in my whok ahall be placed for saW. 
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"Wtthovt m^ tbe world had never been 
Other thaii forest wild, or ocean green. 
I map til e earth with lines alJ fair to sre, 
RE^moye the mo tin tat n, and transplant the tree. 
Egypt's yast pyramida of mo were bom ; 
Without me Greece were of her templea ehom. 
By mo the palace reared which aholtera kings ; 
By me the cot wherein the loving maiden eings. 
By me the ship is steer' d acrosa the s&a. 
By IE© the hattle fongbt triumphantly. 
Hy me the Bced is sown, the harvest glcan'd 
And Btubbom soil from barrenness redeemed. 

With hands, without, my functions are fulfill' d, 

Wherever web is spun, or land is till*d. 

Bird and beast, fish, reptile, all devote 

Themselves to me, in town or clime remote. 

What am I, then ? Surely, Vvo. bMi^tv\ft'^«5Vi.\ J 

your Mend-Eldest, ttad\)e&\.^ wi^ «s«t \xxxfe. 
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XXV. CHARADE. 



Oh thou, mjjirsty from whom much good proceed*, 

Grand in thy beauty, bounteous in thy breast, 
Rich in thy treasures, rapid in thy speed, 

Knowing no time of idleness or rest — 
Whence comes the terror that destroys thy peace, 

And makes thee tremble as with inward dread ? 
Whom hast thou wronged ? What hast thou done, 

That o'er thy face this awful curse should spread ? 
Lo ! as I gaze, my second^ like a speU, 

Sweeps through my frame, and racks my heart with fear. 
Where shall I fly for safety } where find peace 

To oflfer up my voice in praise or prayer ? 
Oh ye who till the cultivated field. 

Or dig the darkest mines for hidden gold. 
Or cross the ocean heedless of the storm. 

Or tend the sheep within their peaceful fold — 
When that my whole appears, my $econd shakes 

Your inmost souls — courage and pride must fail ; 
And ye, the proud men of the earth, must bend 

Like simple reeds before the boisterous gale. 



XXVI. CHAEADE. 



'T WAS eve, and silence reigned around. 
The white snow glittered on the ground, 
And not a cloud was seen on high 
To dim the blue ethereal sky, — 
When, like a gem, more pure than gold, 
My lovely ^«< I did behold. 

The silvery moon, bright and serene. 
Lit up the ware of sparkling green ; 
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A distant barque now meets the yiew, 
Mann'd by a gallant hardy crew ; 
And one from out the heaving tide 
Pulls up my second to his side. 

*Tis noon, and oft the sun peeps through 

The fleeting clouds of dusky hue ; 

The labourer to his daily toil 

Is trudging o*er the snow-clad soil, 

And, looking up into the air, 

He sees my tchole before him there. 



XXYII. CHARADE 



Feeling very ill, one day, 
(What it was I cannot say). 
But a pain like tic doloreuz 
Ran the nerves of my head through ; 
Twinge and pang, pang and twinge. 
Soon the door was on the hinge. 
And the doctor coming in, 
Felt my pulse, and pulled my chin, 
That he might better see the tongue 
Which only sad complainings sung. 
Then he formed a sage conviction, 
And wrote at once a good prescription. 
Calling then my servant maid. 
He in her hands the paper laid : 
" "HLj firsts my aecondy instantly. 
Or your master worse will be !" 
But the minx she loitered long ; 
Pain increasing, spasms strong, 
Down I fell, and took a roll : 
On what I fell reveals the whole. 
Pity that the servant maid 
On her erraiid tkaa Ql^vj^^^X 
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ENIGMA* 




BwTFTER than Time we ipecd ; 

Moro terrible than Pate ; 
To plsices never Icnown we lead, 

And td^fl untold r€l&t&. 
To ufl there are no dead. 

We njurderj hut we never kill ; 
Wounda made by ni bare neTer bledl^ 

Nor evil d«eda brought ilL 
Look at the wnetcb by yonder cliffy 
Clinging with wild despair ; 
The fiend pursues to strike him down, 

With terrifying air. 
The blow is struck, the fiend has fled, 

With form and visage grim ; 
No wound is made, but the victim found 
ApleaBtmt ''down" for him. 



ENIGMA.* 




IXII. ENIGMA. 



Ttb I«d tb(T powerful to deeds of ill. 
And to the good hi.Ye giren detenuined will. 
In battle* fields my flag baa been outspread, 
Amid ^are senators my followers tread. 
A tbouaa&d obstacles impede mj upTvard way, 
A tbouaaud Toieea to my claicaa say^ " Nay ;" 
For ftone by me bave ere been urged along, 
But envy folio w'd tbem and breatb'd a tale of 

wrong. 
Yet Atru^ji^Ung upward, Etriving still to be 
Worshipp'd by millions— by tbe bound and free» 
I've fougbt my way, and on tbe bills of Fame, 
The trumpet's blast pronounced the loud acclaim ; 
When by the judgment of the world Tve been 
Hurl'd from ^e height my eyes haye scarcely seen^ g 

And I haye found the g;Bx\«n!\ c? est Tscsf \v«u^. * 

Too frail to liye— my ^ome 'wwk -^tVSoL^Caa \^"^. 
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XXX. CHARADE. 



Ladibs who wish the married state to gaioy 
May loam a lesson from this brief charade ; 

And proud are we to think our humble muse 
May in such vital matters give them aid. 

The Lady B (we must omit the name) 

Was tall in stature, and advanced in years, 

And leading long a solitary life 
Oft grieved her, even to the fall of tears. 

At length a neighbour, bachelor, and old, 
But not too old to match the Lady B , 

Feeling his life monotonous and cold, 
Proposed to her that they should wedded be. 

Proposed, and was accepted— need we say ? 

Even the wedding-day and dress were named ; 
And gossips' tongues had conn'd the matter o'er — 

Some praised the union, others strongly blamed. 

The Lady B , whose features were myJtrBt^ 

Was well endowed with beauties that are rare 

Well read, well spoken,— had, indeed, a mind 
With which few of the sex called tender can compare. 

But the old bachelor had all the ways 

Of one grown fldgotty in solitude ; 
And he at once in matters not his own 

Began unseemly and untimely to intrude. 

Disliked this dress, that look or song^- 

Thought the piano wholly out of tiine— 
Prowned at the oat, hated the pretty poll, 
Jind liked tho windowi doied in dayt of 3>mQ. 
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And when the Lady B would calmly state 

Wherein she deemed his views were in the wrong, 
He took my second, slamm'd the door, and left, 

And made his ahsence often very long. 

And longer still these fits of sulking grew, 

Till by the post one day a letter came, 
Stating that marriage suited not his view. 

And that he hoped the Lady B — - would feel the same I 

Preposterous ! she who for fifty years 

Had sought a chance, and clutched at one at last. 
To give it up ! Oh, silly bachelor ! 

She has you now, and, faith, she'll hold you fast. 

The Lady B at once became my whole, 

And put the bachelor to most enormous trouble ; 
Far better had he yielded up himself. 

For what he paid was worth more than his double. 

My whoU achieved a victory most complete. 

And 'tis a motto with her to this day, 
*' If men make love to ladies, then retreat. 

Let loose the lawyers, and enforce good pay." 



XXXI. CHAKALE. 



MYjirst she was a serving-maid — 
She went to fetch some tea ; 

How much she brought my second tells, 
As plainly as can be. 

Now when you have the answer found, 

Name it to others too ; 
My whole is just the very thin^^ 

In telling tkiem, ^o^iW ^o. 
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llin. CHAM])^ 



"iAYjirsty a mesaeng^r of gladneu; 
My la^tj im inatrument of ^dni^as \ 
Mj ufhiU looked down upon mj last and 

smiled — 
Upon a wretch diAConAolate and wUd. 
But when mj whok looked down and aniiled 

no more. 
That wretdi'a frenzy ftnd his pain were o'er. 



XXXm. CHARADE.-THE NONPAKKIL 



MYjIrst is my ttemi and my whck. 



ENIGMA. 
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\ l^-iX^S_ ~> ^ PAnrt withotit c&bcirs, I fly witLout wbgs, 
.^ ^^ I piMjple the air with moBt fanciful things ; 

rr/ I 



heur Bweeteat muAio where no sound is 
tcard, 
And eloquence mores me, nor utters n word. 
The pft»t iind tbe present together I hring, 
The distant nod near gather under mj wing. 
Par awiflor than lightning my wonderful 
flight, 
Through the sunshine of day, or the darkness of night ; 
And those who would find me, must find me, indeed, 
As this picture they scan, and this poesy read. 4 
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XXXV.-CHAEADE. A BATTLE SCENE. 



A SENTRY, with an eager eye, 

And steady step, and slow, 
"Walked o'er mj first, whilst thickly fell 

The downy flakes of snow. 

His face was thin, his aspect sad, 
For fierce the war had raged. 

And long it was since my second had 
His hungering lips engaged. 

At every sound he started. 

Deeming some hidden foe 
Came stealing o'er the carpet 

Formed by the fleecy snow. 

At length there came a rustling, 

He challenged the parole ; 
Yet there came to him no answer. 

But the fluttering of my whole. 



XXXn. CHAMDE. 



*TwA8 winter, and some merry boys 
To their companions beckoned. 

And forth they ran with laughing tongues, 
And much enjoyed my second. 

And as the sport was followed up. 

There rose a gladsome burst. 
When lucklessly amid their group 

One fell upon my first. 

There is with those of larger growth 

A winter of the soul. 
And when they fall, too oft, alas 

Tbey evidence my whoU, 
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XXXVn. CHARADE. 



Old Patty Sykes was sitting down 

Beside her humble fire, 
And feeding it with gathered wood, 

To raise its flaming higher. 

Poor Patty was a country dame. 

And dearly loved her tea — 
The reason why upon my first 

The tea-pot we may see. 

Some ducks peeped in the cottage door. 

Which Patty did not note ; 
So, growing bold, they waddled in, 

Each with distended throat : 

And as upon a three-legged stool 

Her bread and butter lay, 
Each duck began my second, and 

Then waddled fast away. 

When Patty turned her body round, 

Oh, great was her surprise ; 
The bread which stood there just before 

Had vanished from her eyes ! 

Her cottage stood some miles away 

From every one's abode, 
And not a creature through the day 

E'er passed on Patty's road. 

Now Patty's mind was filled with fears ; 

She fancied that my whole 
Had visited her cottage. This 

Brought terrors to her soul. 

How many a tale in coward hearts 
Some baseless horror strikes, 

As simple as this of the ducks 
And poor old Patty Sykea« 
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I WAKi>EB when the night is dark, 

I tread forbidden ground ; 
I rome the housB^dDg's auUeti bark, 

And o^er tbe world am found. 
My victLma £L1 the gloojny ga,o\. 

And to tho gallowia speed : 
Though in the dark^ with vtfiag^ pale^ 

I do unlawful dfJt^d, 
There is an eye o^er watching mSf 
A law I disobey ; 
And what I gain I faster lose, 

When Justice owns its sway. 
Though sometimes I accumulate 

A fortune soon, and vast — 
A beggar at the good man's gate, 
Mjr pupil Btandfl at last. 
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Mt J&-ff WAS one of higb degree,—' 

5q tlmii{:ht he* 
Jl€ fell in love «ith the Lady BbniL, 
With bcT cyefl na bright and form bo Irvnk. 
She ^as quite the bpnuty to bifl mind. 
And had two little pa^ea tripping behind. 

But the Lad J Sknk ^u klreajdj wod ; 

ADd ^tiTfts mid 
That htt lord hud tnatij a JealaoK vboek, 
5o be kept her in with hia Tronderrul lick. 
My steond bun^ d&nffling by hiu Hide, 
With two little ehainfi^ bj which it was tied. 

The lody unto her loier spoke ; 

(A cnpitELl jobe}j 
**ir you can piek the tfiirible lock, 
Then lit my chamber yfio may knock \ 
I'll op*n my door, in jjood dii^K'tilHe, 
And ^DU chalL bobold my twa littlu eyes." 

Snid tbp nobletnnn of high degree^ 

**' Let — niQ — jiee \ 
I know none eo cJevpr at tbe^e little job*, 
^e the Yankee mechiuilc, John Hobbs, John 
Hohhs ; 
ni flend fbr hinii and hv nhall undo^ 
In two little joiauteB Ibe door to you. 

At nigbt John Hobbs he went to work. 
And with a jerk 
Tum'd back the loek, and called to my first. 
To Bee that my teeond the ward had burpt— 
When my first, with delight, he opened the door. 
There came from within a satirical roar. 
For my first and my whole stood face to face, 
A qaeer-looking pair Vn a c^<MxAwk)B\&%'s^3fti5sft* 
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XL. CHARADE. 



> 



The Lady Elsinora was very fond of dress, 

(A failing of the ladies, as you must needs confess) ; 

Sut on this great occasion, she aimed at much display 

Besolved to be the belle of a party at the play. 

Her milliner had made a cap of most recherchi flowers, 

And her peruquier had tried the utmost of his powers. 

The time arrived, and people flocked to take the foremost places 

There were a thousand gas-lights to light a thousand faces. 

"M-jJirst had long begun, and the curtain upward rose ; 

But my second still was empty, and you may well suppose 

That the Lady Elsinora was in a precious way. 

That anything should keep her from appearing at the play. 

What was it kept the lady from her accustomed place ? 
What was it robbed my tecond of her beauty and her grace ? 
It could not be the cabman disputing 'bout his fare. 
For the lady had a Brougham — a Brougham and a pair; 
It could not be the milliner insisting on her pay, 
For that always stood a twelvemonth, in the ordinary way ; 
Don't fancy that the house was full, for you will be mistaken. 
Since the Lady Elsinora's place was always early taken. 

The Lady Elsinora was at home, and in a rage^ 
To give all her exclamations would crowd full many a page. 
Her milliner the cap despatched, last moment in a fuss, 
And told the maid who bore it to jump in an onmibus. 
Now onmibuses well are known to be for public use, 
And people small and people great may enter if they choose. 
The maid she put the package down to rest upon the seat 
Ah ! little did she dream the fate 'twas destined there to meet. 
A monster, though in human form, full eighteen score or more, 
By the aid of the conductor, was jostled through the door ; 
And in almost less than no time, ere the wheels began to roll, 
Tbe monster quite unconBciouBly sat down upon, my whole. 
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Ob ! mercy on the flowers, and mercy on the maid, 
And mercy on the milliner who never will he paid ! 
But no mercy on the monster, who chuckles to this day, 
That he kept fair Elsinora that evening from the play. 



Xn. NOVEL CHAMDE. 



MYjirst the traveller sees in many a distant clime. 

And longeth for its coming when weary of the time. 

It bringeth pain, it bringeth joy, returneth good or ill. 

And all night through, and all day too, pursues its mission still. 

It is the wonder of the world, if rightly understood. 

And is a mighty instrument for working human good. 

My second add, but still my whole relates imto the same; 
My second change once more, and see the means by which I came; 
My second change again, and see where I a short while stayed ; 
My second changed again will tell where I was first conveyed ; 
My second change again, and see who led me to the door. 
Where ceased my short existence, till Tm started as before^ 



Xin. CHARADE. 



I CALLED to my second, requesting him to clean mjjirst, before which it was necessary 
that he should bring my whole. 



XIJII. CHAEADE. 



'ULy first is a vowel. My second may be a soimd, or not a sound; it may bA 
low, moral or wicked, loud or soft. My toKole \a V!l[i&\^^^\. ^^ Q\x5s^^\s^sssKi^. 
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Mt Jfrsf the BtonG reft by the ahirdy blow 

Of him wbq by juy second hither came,^ 
No more the comforts of his peaoefu) lupine 
to know, — 
Guilty and exiled, doom'd to tafiiing 
«lmTae^ 
But they who trusted to bis ^uliy Boulf 
Fur ffior« than he must now endui'e my 
whoU. 



ILY. CHARADE POR A SCOTCHMAN. 



JZv lzWi9 JBonej in mjjini; he puts my me m d into his mondi ; and likes to listen to 



ENIGMA. 
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WsBBx ana I when stem Wiater binds 

the earUj with icy cbainB, 
Audr like a cru^I despot, epoUa the king- 
dom where be reignu ? 
Loved hy the old and jouDg— hy the 

wakeful and the aleeplog) 
Though swept i'ram off the fair earth, my 

spirit still Is k«^(?p]ng 
Her tre&surea for the Future : and soon 

shall come tbe day 
Of my triumph o'er the enemy that keeps 
my charms away. 
Always past, and always coming— sometimes Vm here, and gone ; 
As many battles I have lost, as yiotories I have won. 
Hy touch is like a charm, which warms the Earth's cold breast^ 
And glads the weeping moumer, by f^Voomy (»x«« oi^'^T^nRi^* 
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XLVn. ENIGMA.-THE GEEAT METE0P0LI8. 



Once on a time — ^no matter when or where^ 
There lived a seer, 
Who thus of modem Babylon foretold 
The wondrous things its boundary should hold — 

1. A street whose name should a misnomer be, 
Since either side would yield a princely property 

2. Another street, with outlet at its end, 

Whose names may prove to watchful minds a friend ; 
Since they'll suggest that those who live too fast, 
Shall wear the chains of poverty at last. 

3. A place where pious souls may fitly go to pray ; 

4. Another place where they may rightly stray. 

d. A street where men may seek to renovate their soles ; 

6. Another street that travels roimd the poles ; 

7. Another that a hungry man may eat. 

Or tread the staff of life beneath his feet ; 

8. Another that may form a fitting walk 

For those who bear their cans of water mix'd with chalk. 

9. A place the weary traveller rejoices when he sees, 

10. And one where Cockney sportsmen find both game and trees. 

11. A street which says that Henry did a wondrous deed ; 

12. And one which, fired, might make a soldier bleedL 

13. A place where men with crooked legs may go ; 

14. And one where *^ Bloomers" ne'er should be allowed to show. 

15. A place for those who dread the ills of alcohol ; 

16. Another where hydropathists should often call ; 

17. Another where a famine ne'er can be ; 

18. And one where there's a likelihood a coloured man to see. 

19. A place whereon King Alfred might have toiled. 
When despot Danes his kingly rule despoiled. 

20. A street that should belong unto a miller's man ; 

21. And one from which the frightened oft have ran ; 

22. One that may stand upon a bishop's head. 
23. A plaoo where any nun may lie when dead. 
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24. One that reminds us of the Hunter's fall, 

25. When jumping o'er another, dogs and all. 

26. Places where holy friars may be sought ; 

27. And one where coffin'd bodies may be brought ; 

28. One where the miller's man should always liye ; 

29. One where unto travellers the road will joltings give. 

30. A gate that for another should be changed ; 

31. And one where useless things should be arranged. 

32. A place whereto a piece of clay will go, 
And o'er it men will straw abundant throw ; 

But straw or hay, this clay '11 ne'er make a " brick," 
But from the brewing storm will " cut his stick," 
And flying to his country feel the bar. 
Which free men give to the atrocities of war. 

33. A lane which seems the traveller to impede ; 

34. And one that tells him how he may proceed. 

35. A place beneath the Thames, a perfect bore, 

36. And something like it, though not viewed before, 

37. A hill that 'neath the sun would melt away. 

38. A street where many old maids hope to stray. 

39. A square that has a questionable name ; 

40. And one reminding us of sportsmen's shame. 

41. A sea from whence you may your Christmas puddings make. 

42. A place whence you your Christmas log may take. 

43. A comer where a poet may be found, 
To sing the joys that in his day abound. 

Thus spoke the Seer ! Ye men of London show 

How many of these prophecies ye know 

Have come to pass. Quick to your firesides run. 

Read the Enigma, and make known its fun ; 

Nor give it up until its myths unfold, 

To set sweet smiles upon the lips of young and old. 



XLVIII. CHAItADE.-A BIT OF ADVICE. 



What you mj first in confidence, don't my second; andnev«t \»\xAs»iwiR^>s^"«!e^ ■^"^ 



CHARADE— A PUZZLE. 




Hy^d the bold Roland cxdaimed, 

Aa tie urged on his clan to the fight ; 
But he fell on my second and thaUj 

His clanEmen ^er& soon put to flight 
His deathf as you plainly may see^ 

Prored my tfiholfi to the end which h 
sought, 
Tot terror then seusd on each arm, 

That before had mo9t yalioutly foughl 



L. A PUZZLE. 



^ B word which denotes a parent ; read hackwards, it indicates mental disease 
totward and £:)rward it becomes the title of a laAy. 



ENIGMA. 
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Mt throne ii centred in tlw deepest 

gloom 
That bliDdeth man, and awaya hh earthly 

doom. 
In evtry age and olim© mj power has 

heen felt, 
Aud to mj rule have myriads in aluggiah 
serfdom knelt. 
All helpless by myself— a thing unseen, unheard— 
But mighty when the million my power have inferred, J 

And tremble at the sound created by Ibsa W^^ 'f 

And, fimcying their sorrowB, cemeiA t\i<wiiVj VJmax \ft»x%. 



CHARADE. 

Around the dormant victim I coil my iron chain, 

Until he wakes to struggle against his wrong and pain ; 

But, all securely bound, I break his flashing blade. 

And bind him with the fetters by his own labour made. 

I lock the book, and seal the stores of knowledge from the mind, 

And flourish on the misery and blindness of mankind. 



UI. CHARADE. 



"M-Yjirst may be of many kinds. 
And either yerb or noun — 

May be by rags and tumult marked, 
Or ermine, silk, and down ; 

Or be to justice much deyoted. 

Or, as a verb, by lovers noted. 

My second speaks of rank or style. 
Or office held by you or me ; 

And yet it may be none of these. 
But dwell upon the sea. 

My iphole we most of us pursue. 
When our fond hearts are young ; 

It puts a blush upon the cheek. 
Gives pathos to the tongue. 

Should you within my first appear. 
May justice meet you there ; 

Or should you to my second take. 
Then fav'ring be the air. 

Or, if inclining to my whohy 

May all success be thine, 
And not, in its fulfilment, make 

You sorrow or repine. 
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Lin. CHAEADE.-DR. O'TOOLE. 



Doctor 0' Toole was a man of much learning — 

At least 80 the country folk thought ; 
For few of them boasted the pow'r of discerning 

The truth of the doctrines he taught 

Night after night he provoked a discussion, 

Most unflinchingly urging my whole. 
My second believed there was none like the Doctor, 

So clever, from pole unto pole. 

I thought that I saw in him but an impostor, 

And determined to scare him away ; 
So brought home my Jirst, one of the right sort, 

To dispute with 0* Toole in an obstinate way. 

As soon as the Doctor had made his appearance. 
In spite of my second, mj first then began ; 

And, firm as the Doctor had stuck by my whoUy 
Mjjirst stuck fast to the man. 

Then the Doctor's intrudings no more were renewed, 
And my second perceiYnd what my Jirst had well done; 

She no more the Doctor's false teachings believed, 
But got rid of my whole, and rejoiced in the fun. 



LIV. CHARADE. 



My Jirst may be reckoned 

A piece of my second. 

There really can be no denying ; 

"M-yJlrst is of wood, 

And my second is wood ; 
My whole, too, is woo3l "vjLaa^ vq. ^^^v^^. 
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'SlY^ri£ ore off} and eififl pmraufl 
The deer that bounds tbe long grass througb. 
My second marks the truBty steward, 
Who, whan that deer ie w^U e^cui^d, 
To QhecT his lord^a far distant friend 
Ey TcniBon feasts, the deer will aend^ 
3ae with what gUe the kind old aoul, 
To send the gift, oonstruota my whoit^ 



LVI. A PUZZLE. 



A woBD there is five syUables contains ; 
Take one awaj,— not one of them xemaiaEl 
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Sia RoLiTfU 'waa a apendthrift, 

A gay gallant was ho ; 
The boldegt of the daring^ the froeat of "^ 
the free. 

Sir Eolttnd'a purse waa limited, 

His lands ihej were hut amall : 
Poorest of tlie poor knights, ^et gayest 
of them all. 

Sir Roland In his poTerty^ 

0£myJirBi he sought the aid: 
The gambler of gamblers, what princely 
stakes be laid I 

Sir Roland lost hi3 thouaandaf 

And ha was not my second: 
The worst of all defaultera, Sir Roland 

he waa reckon' d- 



Sir Roland had a challenge, defying him to fight ; 
And fiercest of the furious, resolved to try his might. 

Sir Roland was defeated, and in a gaol was cast ; 
The boldest of the dBxui^\)ecttaiQ m-^ \o>ioU ^\.\^s!^. 
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LYIII. CHAEADE. 



^ 



Thebe in the meadow lie sits, guarding his sheep 
The day it is warm, and fatigued are his wits, 

So he falleth asleep. 
Oh, never should shepherd, while his flocks are hrowsing. 
And thieves are near, give way to drowsing. 

The thief he seeth the shepherd asleep. 

So he creeps in the meadow, and near to the sheep. 

There goeth one, and there go two, 

(The shepherd will deeply his carelessness rue) ; 

How many sheep to the thief s lot fell ? 

Find out my Jtrst, and that will tell. 

The shepherd awoke when the thief had fled; 
And, rubhing his eyes, and scratching his head. 
He began aloud to whistle and bawl, 
For he saw that his flock had become very small ; 
And over and over their numbers he reckoned, 
As he drove them in and out of my second. 

Great was his loss, and great was his grief — 

What would he give to catch the thief ? 

Which way had he gone ? Could he be overtaken ? 

Would regaining the 8?ieep save the shepherd's bacon f 

Oh no ! for his master, a man severe. 

Would send him away with a flea in his ear. 

Now that shepherd would give my whole of mj first 

To my Hcond to bring the sheep back ; 

His heart it was ready with grief to burst. 

And his mind was on the rack. 

Then pray can you tell how many sheep 

The shepherd lost when he fell asleep } 
And how many more that shepherd would give 
That he might still with his ma&tei Uve> 
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TJX. CHARADE. 



Some frighted sheep were running o'er a field, 
And as they ran my Jirst I often heard; 

But could not learn the cause of their alarm, 
Because that^r«^ was not a meaning word. 

And then I thought, how great the gift of speech, — 
To utter hopes and joys, and pains, and fears ; 

It is my seeond, and the greatest, too. 
That helps man's journey through this vale of teais 

At length, high in a tree, I spied my whole ; 

From Wombwell's show it just had run away, 
And, full of mischief, not a moment lost, 

But with the timid sheep commenced its play. 



LX. CHAEADE. 



SupposB we begin with my second transposed, 

(A comical way of beginning. 
But many a horse that starts last in the race 

Is flr&t at the post for the winning). 

Well, my second^ transposed, is a terrible snare ; 

It has broken the hearts of a million or more. 
Has put rags on the back, filled asylums and gaols. 

And driven my whole from the door. 

Now, if you would mjjirat (teetotallers say). 

The victims of sorrow and wrong, . 

Set them an example, the curse throw away^ "m 

Your joy will be great, on^ ^o\3ii \\lfc Vi5^>ifc\'s^'«^« 
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^iYjlnt waB iliouted in tile battle's Btrife, 
\Tbeu war, T«4th all ita liloody de&da was rife. 
Mj seettnd^ 'mid li&r weeping fri^nds^ waa found, 
Wlieti be who cried my ^r^t lay 'oealh the 

ground. 
For liE was slain before the figbt vaa o'er, 
And my idnoh sped the tidioga that — ^^he was no 

more ! 
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\s^twtd belongs to myjirtt; but my whoU has nothing to do with either mjjirti or 
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Om, CHARADE-THE "BO." 




Mr^st Tfls a sfcooking eot^uette, 

I shall never forget ; 
So tight vere her stays, so arch, were 

her way a, 
And her bright eyea sent forth such a 
liuoint^us hiaze. 

Oh ! she was mj pet. 

Bhe told me «he lov'd me — as truth I 
receiv'd \ 

And b^liev^d it. 
And did I love hei ? To prove it I did 
Affix to my seetmd my name as she 
tid; 

And she Teceiv'd iL 



You're a "jolly good chap," said she, cunningly winking. 

This set me thinking ! 
For she took up my second and wish'd me good day, 
And with her " solicitor " trotted away, 
Saying — " Dear Mr. Jenkins, you joUy old soul^ 
Yon will yery soon find we livre V^^ ^c(ii» m^ v>1\aU l^^ 
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MOKl 



1^ aijwtf no <HM ku seen me, yet largely I abound (1) 
^^ ^ «arftic« of the earth, and underneath the ground ; 
1 MK )Mt«r than a feather, mounting up into the sky (2) ; 
Vm 4k>wn in mines the deepest, like a thief, I often lie (3). 
To iftM Tm quite obedient, if he manage me aright (4), 
Am x^ l*^ ^^^ ^^° ^^™' when he trifled with my might. 
1\* 4k •barp and useful sister — we are often found together (5), 
tf( all places, and all companies, in every kind of weather. 
\V« ^r^n*t see either separate, yet, when we're joined in one (6), 
^[i^i^t nothing you more clearly see beneath the shining sun. 
X» tou look on us united we may vanish from your sight (7) ; 
kte^ yet we are not sundered, though you cannot trace our flight ; 
W« tiao together to the sun, to move unseen in air, 
\W we rest within the crimson cloud, where the sun sets bright and fair. 
Wo ride amongst the mists on the leafy mountain's brow (8), 
Or we glide along the stream in the valley far below (9) ; 
The snow has been our dwelling-place (10), the ice may be our grave (11), 
We've hung upon the tiny leaf (12), we've been cradled on the wave , 
The mountain lake has been our bed, we've mingled in the roar 
Of the waters and the cataract, the billows on the shore ; 
But for us both the flame upon the earth would soon expire (13), 
Yet united we give greatest help in putting out the fire ; 
In city, town, and village we oft run beneath your feet (14), 
Tet at your wish, we climb the house, the highest in the street ; 
We are tnought of little value when in plenty we abound, 
Tet when scanty, or when wanting, how precious are we found ; 
We can quench the parching thirst, we can cool the feverish brow (15), 
We have been life-like from very death to many a one, I trow ; 
We're the greatest friends of cleanliness, and would sweep all filth awa> (1 
Making every house, street, court, and lane sweet as the new-mown hay ; 
6 have a negro cousin, as dark as very night (17), 
yet with her we often join to make the darkness light (18) ; 
cfher, my sister, or myself, to tell more should I try, 
a key to what I've said I'd only thua supply ; 
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So I'll stop, and ask you now to guess my name, and their names, too, 
And to bring of this Enigma all the meaning full in view. 
I cannot promise you for this, what some would call a prize, 
But knowledge is a boon esteemed by all the truly wise. 
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I RABELY perfect am in my rude birth (1), 

And yet am scattered over all the earth (2); 

In every latitude, and every zone, 

Through this wide world 'tis said that I am known. 

I sweep resistless through the stormy deep (3), 

Rush o'er the plain (4), and scale the Alpine steep (5) ; 

Within my giant arms I fold this land (6), 

And yet I oft appear as small as sand (7) ; 

I rouse the blaze that cheers the Christmas hearth (8), 

And shed a brighter radiance o'er the mirth 

Of that sweet season. Large I am and small (9) ; 

I help to build (10), and I destroy the wall (11) ; 

At once man's greatest friend, and direst foe (12), 

I still in peace cause misery and woe (13) ; 

When weakness overcomes the wounded brave (14), 

I raise them from their bed, or dig their grave (15) ; 

Life I oft save (16) ; I bridge the wide expanse (17) ; 

Dive imderground (18) ; float through the mazy donoe (19) ; 

By me the farmer keeps his trees from harm (20), 

By me averts the dread effects of storm (21) ; 

When winter's showers deluge streets with rain, 

I keep the feet from damp, the head from pain ; 

Without me Britain had been Britain still 

(But not the Britain of these latter days) ; 

I form her greatest strength for good or ill — 

Have been to her worth more than wreathed bays. 

Here must I pause — to give at large the tale 

Of all my changes, time and space would fail ; 

Test them by what already has been told, 

My name and attributes in full unfold. 
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T AM the plague of Love ; 

I inakG the fond lieart "bleed ; 
I pass my etm^ through the wedding- 
ring, 

And prompt tO a dreadful deed. 
Beware of me — in tales of old 
My crael deeda ha^a oft 1>aan told* 
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^y jrou take myucmd from mjfirii, you will my whole the length of the animal in 
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Sbek for mjJlrH where mountains 
meet, 

Tread well tto rugged way ; 
Vre "borne the tramp of warrbiV feet, 

And be&rd their wild dismay, 
Wheti, from my dark and rugged sides 

The deadly hullet flew, 
And Btnick deep in the aoldier^s heart, 

To love and valour tme. 

My second eveiyotie mn own, 

la large or amall degree ', 
And when ita hetter time has flown, 

How changed and frail are we. 
All aeelt it,— hut tuo few eecure ; 

They little heed the way i 
But find temptfttiune that allure, 

And fall to fiin a prey. 



"When out upon the stormy main 

The weary bird is seen, 
Seeking a dbtant home to gain, 

Where woods and fields are green ; 
Where cheering rays and blooming flowers 

Shall for a season be. 
And music wake \iie \e«L^^ \)o^ei»> — 

That bird ia oae oi me. 
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He talked of daggers and of darts. 

Of passions and of pains, 
Of weeping eyes, and wounded hearts. 

Of kisses and of chains ; 
He said, though Love was kin to Grief, 

She was not horn to grieve ; 
He said, though many rued helief, 

She safely might helieve. 
But still the lady shook her head, 

Declared, hy yea and nay, 
My whole was all that he had said. 

And all that he could say. 

He said mjjlrst, whose silent car 

Was slowly wand'ring hy, 
Veiled in a vapour, faint and Ikr, 

Through the unfathomed sky. 
Was like the smile, whose rosy light 

Across her young lips passed ; 
Yet oh ! it was not half so hright. 

It changed not half so fast. 
But still the lady shook her head, 

Declared, hy yea and nay. 
My whole was all that he had said^ 
And all that he could say. 

And then he set a cypress wzeaih 

Upon his raven hair. 
And drew his rapier from its sheath, 

Which made the lady staro^ 
And said his life-hlood's purple flow 

My second there should dim. 
If me he served and worshipped, so 

Would weep one tear for him. 
But itill the lady shook her head^ 

And f^worey hy yea and nay, 
My whole was all that he had Bud, 
And all that be could aay. 
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On the oasement pane the wind beat high, 
Never a star was in the sky ; 
All Kenneth Hold was wrapt in gloom, 
And Sir Everard slept in the haunted room. 
I sat and sang beside his bed ; — 
Never a single word I said. 

Yet did I scare his slumber ; 
And a fitful light on his eye full glistened, 
And his cheek grew pale as he lay and listened, 
For he thought and he dreamed that the fiends and jays 
"Were reckoning o'er his fleeting days, 

And telling out their number. 
"Was it my second's ceaseless tone ? 
On whose small hand he laid his own — 
The hand which trembled in his grasp, 
"Was crushed by his convulsive dasp. 

Sir Everard did not fear my Jirst, 

He had seen it in shapes that men deem worst. 

In many a field and flood ; 
Yet, in the darkness of his dread, 
His tongue wcs parched — ^his reason fled ; 
And he watched, as the lamp burned low and dim, 
To see some phantom, great and giim. 

Gome dabbled o'er with blood. 

Sir Everard kneeled, and strove to pray. 
He prayed for the light of early day. 

Till terror checked his prayer ; 
And ever I muttered clear and well, 
<< CUck, click," like a toUing bell. 
Till, bound in fancy's magic spell. 

Sir Everard fainted tKexe \ 
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It J mamd eoroetli from Uie ieft- 
In )uiid dmita umci tbe frowniiof 
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Thb organ ceased its fiDlemii pea*, 
The worehipperB be^gaD to kneel. 
And turned from worldly thcraghts nway. 
While the good priest looked up to pray ; 
He asked forgiveness for the past — 
Implored a blissful home at last ; 
Besought escape from hell accurs'd, 
And piously exclaimed my first. 
My second^ 8 found in every land, 
On every hill, on every strand. 
Where waters dance beneath the skies, 
Or where the thirsty camel dies. 

Years pass away, until my whole 

Is writ upon Time's lengthening scroll. 

Of ducats did old Shylock lend 

For purpose vile — ^not as a friend — 

My whole three times, — and wrought a deed 

Which would haye msu^ ti C<\^ru&^v(L\^^^^. ^ 
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He always got paid to tlie last of the '' shot," 
And his yictims were left to bemoan at their lot : 
So always beware of the smiles, frowns, and winks 
Of men like this Didymus Finnigan Jinks. 
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^' A batter-pudding," cook exclaimed, 
" 111 make for master^s dinner ; 

He praised the last so very much, 
But said he liked it thinner," 



With conscious skill, and bonest pride, 

She made her preparation ; 
But when she turned to take rnjjirst^ 

'Twas missing from its station. 

She searched it high, she searched it low, 
And much was vexed about it ; 

<* I cannot make my p\idding now ! — 
Impossible without it !" 

The bell now rang, and cook was called ; 

She answered in a flurry — 
The baker then my second gave. 

With — " Pray excuse my hurry." 

To tell my whole, you need not be 

Profoundly wise or clever : 
But if you cannot name a bird, 

Then Pm unknowTiioT e^et. 
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"Mt Jlrsti hQwmaofliopefl attend 

The breakicg of it^ seal ! 
'What more can t«iit & eeemitig friend 

Thftu what it will icTeal ? 

Mj smotid Boon we aU ahall be, 
l^hough loft^ ho our grade [ 

And those who liye ehalt surelj see 
Mj whole above us cast ita shad«; 
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upon my own suhBtance, and die when I haye devoured myself. 
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LXXVm, ENIGILL-MCHLSIOR. 



T DRY the tew ; I still tha tbrolibiiig beart ; 

I wbiaper peace when loving friends depart ; 

I travel where the hardy fl^amea roam^ 

And dwell with in the confinea of their home. 

1 gci witK wairiors to tho battle-field, 

FigbtLng witb both sides unTil one doth yield. 

T taae the couch whereon tbe dying lie ; 

And whore the word of Truth ie, there am I. 

The tide of «tern adversity may roll — 

I Btill itfl waves, and calm the troubled soul. 
I am not light or heat, but I can give 
Great light and warmth, and bid the dying live. 
I'm boru of Sorrow, and am the sweetest child 
That ever on my weeping mother smiled. 

And would'st thou know a place where I may be, dfl 

Look at the single bxaacki u^u lOi:i<ft iXxwOusiiXx^^. 
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LXUX. MTJMBO-JUMBO, OR THE JITGGLEfi. 



Have you seen Mumbo- Jumbo of great renown, 
In verbal jugglery ? just come to town. 
'Twould be quite impossible to tell unto you 
All his curious tricks, but Til tell you a few : 

1. Quietly the juggler sat on his chair, 

He took off his head, yet left there the hair. 

2. Immediately after a monkey he took, 

Put on a new head, — ^*twas a lady's short doak. 

3. He next took a lady's own puppy so " dear," 
And added a vowel,— a balm did appear. 

4. A county in England he took in a minute, 
By seizing a portion, nobody was in it ! 

5. A county of Ireland (also a town), 

By turning and twisting was turned into stone. 

6. Of an officer's plume (or a feather would suit), 
He took off the tail, and lo! 'twas a fruit 
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Faithful to beauty's charms and grace. 

The form of loveliness I trace ; 

But ev'ry blemish I detect. 

And point out every defect. 

Though long a fav'rite with the fair, 

I sometimes fill them with despair. 

Still I'm consulted ev'ry day. 

By old and young — the sad, the gay ; 

All fly to me, so fam'd for truth, 

Uninfluenced by age or youth; 

Eor I nor flatter nor defame, 

8o now, I think, you'll guess my name. 
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My Jlrst she was a country lass. 
With ruddj cheeks and winsome smiles, 

Which caught the eye and won the heart 
Of handsome, jovial, Farmer Giles. 

Myjirat of offers many had, 

But she my second proyedf,— 
For only by the Farmer Giles 

Could her heart's love be moved. 

The farmer he was well to-do, 

Mjjirsi she knew it well. 
And also that with poverty 

True love will seldom dwelL 

You should have seen the farmer when, 

Upon his wedding-day. 
He handed down his happy bride 

From out the one-horse shay. 

His shirt-front spread a famous frill, 
His coat was made of deepest blue. 

His hat was white, and soft as silk,-- . 
And such a polish on his shoe ! 

But what did most display his taste — 
(As Mrs. Giles was heard to say)— 

Was this : — he wore a trousers of 
My whole upon his wedding-day. 
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My Jirst goes over my second^ and my whoU BomQ^m%<& ^^^^<&\!c^is^ 
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B^RK af Igtiorance^ I spread 

A gloom whercT^jr mortab tread* 

KijDe e'er saw nie,^norie e'er will ; 

Yet blood I Teiy often epilL 

I fauve strivea with feflrful migbt 

From the world to shut the light. 

Liberty tmd I are kiiown 

To struggle for the mentiil throne ; 

I have swayed more minda of men 

Thou can be told by poet's pen ; 

And often shall the aspiring soul 

Feel the sting of my control. 

The battle-field, the gory sea, 

The golden calf, the hoary tree, 

The prison bar, the scorching flame. 
Bear record of my powet and «\iaiaQ« 
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l^HO can tell where I dwell ? 

Everywhere my formi are neftr. 

Some in silvei', aoine in gold j 

Some in young, Bomo in old- 

Some in greats and some in flmal], 

Some in abort, and some in tall. 

In the bird, and in the maid, 

'Neath the cloak worked o'er with braid. 

Where i^ght plumea wave and diamonds 
fihioe, 

Where paint and pertneas both combine, 
To give the features haughty air, 
When simple poverty is near. 
Peacock, spread your golden tail ; 
Tell the maiden she is frail ; 
And your feathers fair shall be. 
When she is dead and \oaX \a in&» 
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I CLIMB the Alpine peaks ; dwell in the mountain glen ; 

Spread my carpet in the silent woods, nor desert the lonely fen ; 

Eocks, rivers, lordly forest-trees — all are witness to my birth ; 

Nor shrink I from the halls of Aen, when time hath proved their worth. 

There's not a soil yet trod by men that yields me not a home ; 

I live, alike, in frigid climes, or in the torrid zone. 

In a lifeless bleaching skuU I was once in vigour found, 

And on famed St. Bernard's mountain flung my mantle thick around 

The fast-decaying garment of the perished wanderer. 

When monk and dog alike had failed to reach the slumherer. 

In that cold dreary solitude I wove a garland for his tomb, 

Fresh and verdant as the grass and flowers that in the grave-yard bloom. 

Beneath a veil from Nature's look my features lie concealed ; 

In nm, with vase and lid complete, by Nature's hand revealed. 

Bemove the lid with care, and lo ! revealed to closest view, 

A lovely mouth; with gums and teeth — even, and perfect too. 

Nor motionless are these ; but beneath the evening shower. 

Fast closed, they hold a treasure safe, till the sunny noon-tide hour ; 

When, opening wide, and pouring forth their gems of golden grain, 

They fertilize the barren rock, and clothe the sandy plain ; 

Give shelter to a countless host of beings that have life. 

And help to build the walls of homes, where melody is rife. 
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Whbn upon the gallows-tree 
The culprit swings mjJirH', 

My second there will speedy be. 
To one of men the worst. 

Oh, that a man should risk his soul, 

And againat God should dare my vfkoli. 



CH%EAl)iL «» 
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Tkt tt»-^Bp wcR rice, aad rwC=!i Granf^apa s rf-ii" 

"Sow giTit ?s a pgrrli*, dear Graaira," tLey «iec ; 
■■ Jb <T7g»^ or wamt pRtn- gune."* 

^ Toa daD here sa rnigwrt, a pozzlic^ one, tdx* 

Said tke old huzl, viih fas in his ere ; 
** To« an know it well : it is focnd in this room. — 

"Saw, me who'll be fibst to leplr : 

"1. In a Ix^ht mnnj dime was the place of mr birth, 
lUiere I floozidied and grew on my native earth ; 

2. And mj p a ie ata' dear side ne'er left for an hour 
TTntil gain-seeking man got me into his power — 

3. When he bore me awaj ol'er the wide ocean ware ; 
And now dailj and houilj to serre him I sUre. 

4. I am med by the weakly to keep them from cold, 

5. And tibe nerrDos and timid I tend to make bold ; 

6. To destmction sometimes I the heedless betray, 

7. Or may shelter the head from the heat of the day. 

8. I am placed in the mouth to make matters secure ; 

9. But that none wish to eat me, I feel pretty sure. 
10. The minds of the young I oft serve to amuse, 

While the blood through their systems I freely diffuse ; 

11. And in me may the representation be seen 

Of the old ruined casUe, or church on the green. 

12. While the maimed will acknowledge the debt that they owe. 
To the aid I havi* given to lessen their woe ; 

13. And the lifeless are often supported by me, 
Where nature's productions collected we see." 

Now, how hushed are their voices— how silent they sit, 

Each revolving these words in his mind ; 
While some look at the ceiling, and some on the floor, 
In the hopes the right answer to find. 
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On a jadod hack^ witb a bony back, 

J&fjirit w&fi wiaely laid, 
And were it not for thb, the trot 

Wauld sorely Lave tired the maid, 
A youth rodo by with a. laughing eye, 

And ere its oost was reckon' d, 
Ho 4)augbt the maid, who was not diflmtty^d/ 
Although be etole tny Ae^and^ 
But an old man eaw this breach of law, 
And it sadly vez'd his soul, 
Bo he straightway went and gare punishment 
By oon&ning the maid with my whoU. 
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WiTfliK my frame a powerlesa germ. 

More helpkaa thatL tie creeping wurm ; 

Yetj era ita history ia told, 

Ail aimod moneter you behold. 

I^m often victim to a thing 

That Siea with awift s^txil gauj:y wing; 

But let Diy purpose be ful filled, 

And J ere my otTapring may bu killed. 

The deadly bullet he'll defy, 

Though skilled may be the hunter's eye. 

My life and strength are only such, 

Man may destroy by sportive touch ; 

But mine — no longer mine — ^but old, 

By murder fed, by Tieitarj V>\^ 
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Shall conquer e'en the fiercest tiling 
That on his armoured head may spring. 
The terror that his strength shall spread. 
Where beast maj roam, or man may tread y 
Though far from cities' busy ranks, 
Shall such a panic spread around, 
That very soon there vrill be found 
A general run upon the banks. 
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I'm as old as creation, 

Yet young every day ; 
I'm found in each nation, 

On land and on sea. 
I am made, and I change ; 

I am bought, and am sold ; 
I cheer, I annoy, 

I am faint, and am bold ; 
I drive some before me, 

I allure others on ; 
And oft lead to danger, 

My dupes by my fun. 
Without me your fireside 

Were darkness and gloom ; 
A welcome I find in 

Each honest man's room. 
My colours are various, 

'Tis very well known — 
I am white, red, green, blue. 

But not often brown; 
In a word, I am sure. 

By day and by night. 
When found, you'll regard me 

Not heavy, but light. 
Having foimd out my parts, 

So plainly and true. 
To pronounce what I am 

I leave unto you. 
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Behind a counter, with an eager air, 

The miser sitteth in his antique chair, 

And with a trembling hand the balance bears-i^ 

Meet emblem of his scruples and his fears. 

There cometh in, just from a distant land, 
A sailor, swarthy, but with manners bland 
And throwing down my first of silyer pure, 
Demands its worth in money for his store. 

The miser, eager for my second, sees 
The prize — at once to purchase it agrees ; 
But seeks to take the untutored sailor in, 
By prating much of silver mixed with tin. 

But Jack, all wary, claims his rightful due, 
And makes my ivhole with justice to the Jew. 
The Jew has bought my first, my second made. 
And proved my whoie an element in trade. 
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On happy occasions, when people rejoice, 
Very seldom I fail to raise my strong voice ; 
And spread the good tidings around, far and near, 
As loud as I can for my neighbours to hear. 
On great public events I am sensibly moved, 
And always my temper is sure to be proved, 
For, like a good Christian, I often have had 
T* enliven the gay, and mourn with the sad ; 
And sometimes collect, as far as I am able, 
A party of friends to sit down at the table. 
The last thing I do is to call for a light, 
The company then. ^\ak ««.0q. o\2cl<sl %Q^VT£k^« 
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XCni- CKAEADE. 



My Jitit, whene'er you want t 

jaunty 
Will telp you on your way ; 
My second will present hifl paw, 
If you teach him tbo way* 
My lohifle will yield its comfoi 

wharo 
Young Fi<io pla^y* before th 
,^__^ ^_^^^ chair- 

M;r ..Aofc may be beneath your feet, or may be over your head ; 
It maj enclo»0 your linen, or Ue do^u besde jour bed. 
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Look up, thou ioul by ein {ipptesa'ilT 
At^d let ray light compose thy lirciiat \ 
I drive Uio clouds of uikhelief away^ 
And ope the portals to ctornal day. 
£,eligioa i3 tiot my adoptei3 Tiamo^ 
I am the ba^ej Religion is the frame. 
Whtjti on the bed of death tho sufferer lies, 
1 am the light that opes his (closed eyes. 
And ever hleae^d are the lamented dead, 
O^er whom my all-sustaining wings were 
spread. 

Death flies away whenever I draw near ; 

Loses his sting, excites no more the tear. 

I break the scythe of Time, and thus defy 

The power of man's most potent enemy. ^M 

God looketh down, and from hia Vifewct^S.-^ ^x^sstssb ^^ 

Blesseth the meekest spot 'wYietft \ wa. V\ksy«^» 
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ICT. CHABADB.— PAKMER H0D6B. 



'iiYjirst wtM one of a bardy breed, 
A capital belp in time of need, 
And always ready for work or speed. 
Trot, trot! 

My second (reyeraed) was a farming man; 
He bad a wife, and ber name was Nan ^ 
After ber tbe pigs and poultry ran. 

Trot, trot! 

My whole was exciting an agitation. 

And stirring tbe masses tbrougbout tbe nation. 

By a sort of political peregrination. 

Trot, trot ! 

My second went out, and said to mjjiritf 
{Remeinber my second throughout is reversed)-^ 
'* Tbe demagogues tbey are doing tbeir worst 
Trot, trot! 

" Come, finisb tbe com tbat is now in your * troff/ 
We'll teacb tbe Radicals bow to scoff! 
So let us botb to tbe town be off!" 

Trot, trot! 

"iHj first and my second tbe town soon reacbed. 
And came to a place wbere a radical preached ; 
The men burra'd ! and tbe women screeched ' 
Trot, ttot\ 
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"iijjirst the noise couldn't understand ; 
My second grew nervous, heel and hand, 
And oyer my Jirst lost all command. 

Trot, trot! 

My second was ruddy, short, and fat : 
He lost the reins, and he lost his hat, 
And the people ran on it, and trampled it flat. 
Trot, trot! 

y/LjJirst he made a terrible plunge ; 
My second he made an awkward lunge, 
And fell in the pond, where he soaked like a sponge. 
Trot, trot! 

Then my second he got up quite dismayed, 
Saying my whole was a rascally blade. 
And grumbUng that he in the pond had been laid. 
Trot, trot I 

When mj first arrived home, old Nannie she cried — 

" Where's your hat and your wig I — why this mud by your side ?" 

" Oah ! Nanny, my dear. A' thowt a*d a died ! 

** A' bin to a mitten* to hear o' vree drade. 
An' a blusterin' speech a vellow there made. 
Which vrightened ould Tartar until A*wus laid 
In a ditch vull o* muck, and velt awful afraid V* 

Then Nannie exclaimed with a great shout of glee, 
'* Ev that's the vine drade that the people call vree. 
To throw varmers in ditches, as they have sarved thee, 
Thou hadst better in future abide here wi* me !" 



n 



'V^^^^^'WWTw'.' 




W iiiMU'T my Jlv9t ucir nmii no»' iH'ftil pould 

1 1 wwi i«y #«'«*'*' who iii3r.^w' did itivi* ; 
\i\\i sm^ vuln inrnv «*imm^i my »*m*iV» 
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XCVII. CHAmDB.-'PAPA^tlCOMEr' 



Ok ! BiUy und Nunn^i and Earry and 
Jiinof 
And nearly }mlf a Rcoro rnoro, 
Ban laui^fiing and jumping^ at muny 
tm larks, 
To wekom^ my Imt it tbo do£)f« 
Ho had bffjiirtlit hnrae my ^mfi am} 
tbey wanly (I to too 
Tho piYiionU tlnit tlif^y ^-or^ toeWo; 
Ho had flomw from riif «f/Hi/rf, and of 
oourin hu had brnugbt 
For ihvJtx pportiTitB botb oartly and 

For Nftiiny a hfiMkat^ for Nancy an 

Fur Mary a ^oifi* and a r/y//; 



For Ilarry an album, for Charlie a desk — 
In fact, thoro was something for all. 

Now, a glance at tho articles brought by my last, 
Will show whonco mjjirst and last came ; 

If you cannot find out my known whereabout, 
You dunce ! 'tis a Yery %t««,t «&ivai<^ 
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ICVm. EXIGITA. 



No slave his lord's command obeys 
With more insinuating ways. 
My genius piercing, sharp, and bright, 
Wherein the men of wit delight 
The clergy keep me for their ease, 
And turn and wind me as they please. 
A new and wondrous art I show 
Of raising spirits from below ; 
In scarlet some, and some in white. 
They rise, walk round, yet never fright 
A greater chemist none than I, 
Who, from materials hard and dry. 
Have taught men to extract with skill 
More precious juice than from a still. 
Although Tm often out of case, 
I'm not ashamed to show my face ; 
Though at the tables of the great, 
I near the sideboard take my seat ; 
Yet the plain 'squire, when dinner's done. 
Is never pleased till I make one : 
He kindly bids me near him stand. 
And often takes me by the hand. 
I twice a day a-hunting go, 
Nor ever fail to seize my foe ; 
And when I have him by the poll, 
I drag him upwards from his hole ; 
Though some are of such stubborn kind, 
I'm foro'd to leave a limb behind. 
I hourly wait some fatal end ; 
For I can break, but scorxi to bend. 
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XCIX. ENIGMA. 



Bbethben of a wondrous kind, 
All of us in one you'll find ; 
Tet among us all, no brother 
Knows one tittle of the other. 
We in frequent councils are, 
And our marks of things declare 
Where, to us unknown, a clerk 
Sits and takes them in the dark ; 
He's the register of all 
In our ken, both great and small ; 
By us forms his laws and rules ; 
He's our master, we his tools ; 
Yet we can, with greatest ease. 
Turn and wind him as we please. 

One of us alone can sleep, 
Yet the rest no watch will keep ; 
But the moment that he closes. 
Every brother else reposes. 
If wine's brought, or victuals drest. 
One enjoys them for the rest. 
Pierce us all with woimding steel. 
One for all of us will feel. 
Though ten thousand cannons roar. 
Add to them ten thousand more ; 
Yet but one of us is found 
Who regards the dreadfiil sound. 
If scents are grateful to the smell. 
One of us the rest will tell. 



i 
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MYjirst we all are of, 

Though dlfeent we he ; 
M^ se&md none cmild lift^ 
B&V& by machinery, 
My iff hole will seryo ub, wh£>ii, at lost, 
m Jj&^ trislg of our life are paaL 
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Ixjinf, where mndy plaina are fcpread, 
Fiorcely consuniea the life 
Of those who o'er the deacrt trea^ 

Far ^om the city's strife. 
My seci?fidy 'mid the city's fltrifo. 
Consumes the very soul 
Of those who waste their precious hours, 
And never find my whilA^ 



Jf^y'-uJ 
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Cn. ENIGM. 



For mjflnt you may take almost half a stocking ; 

My second the dues of the parish proclaim ; 
And mj whole f though he met with treatment quite shocking, 

You surely will say was by no means to blame. 

He was gentle, forbearing, kind-hearted, and wise, 
Though a Tixen, we're told, he had for a wife : 

But he, when she stormed, shut his ears and his eyes, 
And so far, poor man, led a peaceable life. 

Neither wisdom, good humour, nor truth could avail. 
To protect this good man from the malice of foes ; 

The Sophists opposed him, — such men could not fail 
To crush him to death, yet could not break his repose. 

80 now, I presume, that I have told you enough ; 

For if I say more, you'll too quickly discover 
The name of the sage that was treated so rough, 

And sent, in such haste, from this world to another. 



ENIGMA, cm. 



I AM a foreigner, although I travel into all countries. I was very fair when I wias 
bom (1), although I am now very dark. I make myself generally useful : I assist 
youth in the study of arithmetic (2), artists are indebted to me (3), and little children 
sport with me (4). I am particularly fond of ladies, whom I often embrace (5), and 
attend them in their walks (6), although I am never permitted to kiss them. I fre- 
quently unite parties of very different character (7). Although I am an enemy to 
water (8), I am both able and willing to save people from being drowned (9). But, in 
return for all my services, I am too often trampled upon by the world (10) ; although 
oeoaaonaiily elevated in society (11). I am roughly treated and abused, until my oon- 
jtUattbn, wbiob is not strong, wears out ; but I belong to a numerous family, — ^I know 
wfiea J die, I bare brothers who vill supply my pVayce. 
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CIV. ENIGMA. 



As first made by Nature, I am hid from your sight ; (1) 

But by labour of man I am brought to the light ; (2) 

And though when first seen foul apparel I wear, (3) 

In a brilliant white dress I soon after appear. (4) 

Then I start into thousands of wonderful forms ; (5) 

I cut through the waters, despite of the storms ; (6) 

While I travel o*er land even swifter than wind. 

And far leave the lingering race-horse behind. (7) 

I am always at hand when the battle grows warm ; (8) 

I often announce the approach of a storm. (9) 

The sailor is guided by looking at me, 

On board ship, where without me he'd quite be at sea. (10) 

I fly quickly about when the fire is hot ; 

And, like landlords in Ireland, am frequently shot. (11) 

It was I who beheaded King Charles the First, 

And sated with royal blood Oliver's thirst. (12) 

By me to your chamber admittance you gain ; (13) 

And lightly your chariot rolls over the pUin. (14) 

By me to the depths of the ocean you dive ; (16) 

And quicker (16) or slower your courser you drive. (17) 

But enough ; — ^yet did time and your patience not fail. 

Night sooner o*er earth should have thrown her dark veil, 

Than I should have finished the wonderful story 

Of all I can do for man's greatness and glory. 



CV. EIDDLE. 



I AH a curious monster of the feminine gender, — at least I am always termed she, eyen 
when I am christened Kichard, Thomas, Harry, or any other masculine name. I have 
five heads, two are those of gallant kniffhts, two are those of cats, and the fifth, though 
of various shapes and sizes, is more particularly my own. I have only onefore'foot, 
but I receive assistance from a number of crow's feet. My eyes, of which I have 
seyeral, are buWs eyes ; I have two cafs tails, frequently many monke'^s tails, and am 
never without a quantity of knees, the most of which are attached to my sides. I 
possess whips, many yards in length, saddles, bridles, and many horses (some of the 
Flemish breed), which never enter a stable, but are kept at the yard, suspended by 
sttrrups. Though I know nothing about Cinderella or the Fairy, yet I keep both mice 
and lizards ; and though they never eat, yet they are stronger tiian a man, and perform 
important duties for me. 1 am exceedingly well paid; if I was not, I would drink so 
hard as to become unmanageable and dangerous. I may wear stays, ear-rings, coUarSy 
chains, and have generally two watches; but, though I am often gaily dressed in 
different colours, yet at the same time I wear my shroud. I never sew, yet I am 1 
less without a needle, pins, and thimbles* Like a plant, I have a stem ; like a i 
am useless without a bow, and I am also sounded with a stxva.^. Tmssm^^Ssjsbv,^ 
miles away from another of my kind, yet I am ecq3^^^ «s^t V^5Qsi«5^ ^ w«wfi««»fe 
iboi^ I am noted for gammoni^^ yet, geutU Te«i^«t, ^>2a3Bi\\>»:^'2k*w3s.^^^^^ 
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"Weakea. tban an iron rod^ 

Yet I BtTOXiger bmd— 
Emblem of tbe smile of God, 

Or loTe of bumfln kind, 
la every home my Aimple form 
May "be, or abould be, fouad ; 
Where baby sleeps, or mother weeps 
For sons by Sataa bound. 
From me few obtain release, 

Till Death its conquest owns; 
Then oft I'm laid where pick and spade 

Upheave the earth and bones ; 
Or sometimes worn by tXioa© ttIdlo mouiu 
Tboao who hxf passed ^ ^»s[^^\i^yajA^ 
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PuBTtY bird, pretty bird, each tliat I &e^ 
What is your name ? pray tell it to me. 
Then I^ll take th^j Initial of each pretty bird, 
And form a abort sentence I often havw heard. 
The wordfl in that sentence aball only be two, 
Tet thr^e will be heai^i when 'tis spoken by you. 
Tou may take one away, and yet two will remain, 
Unaltered their spirit — ^still meaning tlie &ame. 
]lead from the second word leftward or right, 
The same shall these words appear to your sight* 

Each bird has my^rst, is my next, has my third, 

Wh^B from its nest its rich music is heard. . 

Pretty bird, pretty bird, eacK th&t 1 ^m^^ " 

Wliat is your name^ pwy \feW\\.\ftmft* 
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CVIII. CHARADE.-CONVETING A STORY THAT MAY BE TOLD TO THE MABINEg 



Come, listen, for ye know me — I am ho 
Who gang the sculptor's Spanish love, and fram'd 
Of Plantigrade the wondrous lay, and told 
Of Turndown Coleridge, that hapless bard 
(Who, by the by, has nothing published yet). 
Now will I tune my lyre (that is, I would, 
Were I possessed of such an instrument) 
To other strains. Let ocean breezes waft 
Hy lay, and mermaids sing around my prow 
(Of course you know I haven't got a prow, 
But it's the thing to say so), whilst I tell 
A tale of winds and waves — of fights and storms, 
That shall make wide-mouthed Wonder haul his wind, 
And wrapt Attention hitch his trousers up i 
I. 

William Jenkins was a gay young fellow. 
Full of mirth and full of glee ; 

And he courted a fair young lady. 
Gaiety's self^ but by no means free. 

For, when her father came to hear of it, 
William out of doors at once kick'd he. 

Saying the match was beneath his notice. 
So young William ran off to sea. 

It was the good ship Blunderbore was getting out of pomt^ 

The boatswain was in liquor, and the what' s-o' -names wero'^'taat," 

Blue Peter at the peak was seen— a most terrific hctight, 

(As the breeze was rather lively, he was forced to hold on tigfai). 

A boat put off from shore — ^the first lieutenant nervous grew ; 
He look'd — 'twas noi his tailor ; of relief a breath he drew. 
A maid was standing in the boat, who timidly inquired 
If Captain Jenkins were on board — ^to see him she desired. 

*' Our Captain's name is Moonraker," the first officer replied. 
The maid tum'd pale, and trembled sore ; when to the first luff's side 
A common seaman blushing came, and broke the converse short up. 
With ** Ax your pardon, sii^-it's me, the cap'n of the foretop." 

*Twas Susan, who had travelled far to bid her love farewell ; 
The tender scene that followed it would baffle pen to tell, 
How Susan swore fidelity, and William did the same. 
Presenting her a 'bacco-box engraven with his name. 

Mow she declared the prospect of his death did sadly her rub, 
Mow William, pointing up aloft, referred hei to a cherub, 
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In whom he'd every confidence ; how she a middy's figure, 
Mast-headed, look'd at thankfully, but wish'd that he was bigger. 

How, finally, she told him that her father her would kill, 
Could he but learn that, 'gainst his own, she'd come to see her Will ; 
How she the latter begged, as he would eat his wedding feast, 
To come back soon a boatswain's mate, or commodore at least, 

As in that case her parent's haughty spirit might relent — 
(He was a high-bom fisherman) ; how William swift gave vent 
To fearful oaths, invoking pains on timber, limb, and eye, 
Should he her bidding fail to do^^at any rate, he'd try. 

With sobs and moans they parted ; she put back across the bay, 
(The boatman charged her four pound ten — but this is by the way), 
Young William pip'd his manly eye, his heart went nigh to burst. 
As he her form receding watch' d, in anguish, from vaj first 

II. 

On Cronstadt, when the sun was low. 
And lights were gleaming to and fro, 
Within the bay was heard the row 

Of boatmen pulling steadily. 
Kight in the deadly cannon's reach 
A boat pulled slowly to the beach ; 
A troop of seamen landed, each 

His cutlass grasping nervously. 
Along the rising shore they creep 
(The fort and guns in silence sleep). 
On every side a watch they keep, 

Like cats at midnight, stealthily. 

Their leader, it was William (for his worth and courage rare, 
Promoted to the quarter-deck), with gleaming cutlass bare, 
Before the rest marched bravely ; and, with scrutinizing look, 
The bearings of the hostile shore (their mission) shrewdly took. 

They spiked some guns—they killed some pigs— no end of poultry seized, 
The land espied, the soundings got, they turned again, well pleas'd, 
To seek their boat ; but ere they could the embarkation reach, 
" A band of fierce barbarians" pour'd like locusts on the beach. 

A score to one their numbern seem'd, the British Tars fell back, 

And look'd aghast (a panic will at times seize even Jack) ; 

With broken ranks their blades they dropp'd, and seem'd inclin'd to fly. 

But forth their dauntless leader sprang, and wav'd his cutlass high. 

He felt that now or never was the time his fainting crew 
To rouse ; he strove to muster all the eloquence he knew ; 
He cough'd, and with his cutlass making sundry evolutions, 
He pointed to the Cossack swarms, and said," Maj lo4.%^\WKi %"^^^x.o?«*'q| 
^Concluded on pctge ^.^ 
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Cn. ENIGSa,-TlLLT-HO ! 



Oh 1 I am a ateed of the higbest breed- 
Perchance you have been on my back ! 
I cevtr bear my rider anywhere, 

But I oafely biini^ him back. 
I i«e not, I fool notj I drink not, nor eatf 

For my y^in^ are all vitbered and dried ; 
Yet when pleasni'e is rife^ I often give life 

To thoBc who exult in a ride» 
Born on th e gree njwhere my form was norer see 

My limbs were awtpt by the wind ; 
My mane and my tail havG oft leapt gate and ra 

Wbilft my body stood heedleaa behind, 
Dcop in the earth, ere the time of my birth, 
Lay my coat 'tUl it came to my aide ! 
You'll be startled when told that I took life's mould 

Long after the time when I died. 
Then, Oh ! for the chase, you may oft see my race ; 
And Burely to you I am known ; 
Let your witB take a stride, and my name soon decide, 
Or oonfdBB tliAt by me you axe thxowu. 
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HES.E mOrDy a bcflstt of bome or ft>ro]fn cliime, 
Bccom^a tho tbcme of ^uigmatic rh^mc ; 
Find out the name of eacH by art displayed, 
And their inltiiLlfl, properly arrayed, 
Shall show what we c&aay to ho to yoUr 
At all timea kind, agrcoablej and true. 

As a fit exercise to brace the mind, 

The haunts and habits of each creature find ; 

So shall you rise above the beast that treads the sod. 

And joy to " look through natuxe u^ \o xv&\.\£c^ s^^oi^V 



StJ CHARADE CYllI. —(Continued from page BS), 

The magic words were quite enough, —with headlong force they flung 
Upon the Cossacks ; loud the shore with warlike echoes rung, — 
They gain'd the boat (with fearful loss) ; their mission was achiev'd 
All through my second's power, as will be readily believed. 

III. 
Oh, the war is over, and the fleets in clover, 

In the Straits of Dover are reposing snug. 
And the soldiers and sailors, and the army tailors. 

And the French tiray-lers, from the self-same jug 
Their grog are swigging, and the flags are jigging, 

All about the rigging of the ships in port; 
And the Queen, receiving all the great guns living, 

A levee is giving in St. James's Court. 
Oh, the silk and satin, and the French and Latin 

(Which I'm far from pat in) on the carriage doors. 
And the gold -lace borders, and the foreign orders. 

And the proud recorders with their wigs and furs i 
And the flunkies prouder, with their hair in powder. 

And the murmurs louder than at Greenwich fair. 
With Prince Albert shining 'neath a hat's red lining 

(It's his own designing), with the crown quite square. 
Oh, the folks presented ! I should get demented, 

If I ere consented to attempt the list ; 
But the Queen, quite hearty, picked out a party 

(In a blue coat smart he was clad), who kiss'd 
Her extended hand, sir — and *' Kneel, don't stand, sir," 

She said, and brandish'd a rapier like a lath 
O'er his back like " winkings," and *' Sir William Jenkms," 

She cried, " Rise up — Companion of the Bath !" 
Oh, the joy and the honour, and the blessings upon her, 

Of rewards the donor to her heroes true ! 
And Sir William's feeling when (a door concealing) 

He kissed a lady he addressed as " Sue," 
And the lady's fainting, — ^'twould defy all painting. 

When she saw my whole upon her husband's breast, 
And while gazing on it, " 'Twas for you I won it," 

She heard him say : — You'll please to guess the rest. 

L' ENVOI. 

What think ye of my story, now 'tis told ? 
Methinks I hear you say you don't believe 
A single word of it — ** What !" you exclaim, 
'' A common sailor in the English Fleet 
Rise through mere worth to honours and to fame? 
Preposterous !" I grant that it is so ; 
^ But bear in mind the tale that I have framed 

* Waa framed exdusively— toil luii uKouiv^ \ 
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L THE MTSTERY KEVEALED. 

The Hand k open, and we olearly see 

Thi! revelation of ^' The Mystery." 
_^V-ii There, wrapped, in many a ahroud-like 
''^^^ fold, 

May 1V0 the shapeleBa chi'ysnUde behold. 

Down in the earth of broken sand and 
clay, 

The utttrpillar crept one aunny day ; 

And reating Ihtre, from light and free- 
dom pent. 

Into its coffin- li^o jnclosuro vrq 

No more as eat^pillor \st\^^ 
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ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, CHARADES, ETC. 



The << Jkath's'head Moth*** its bold ancestors were 
They filled the minds of timid ones with fear. 
The terror of the Bee-tribe, oft they'd drive 
The busy workers from their honied hiye. 
Mark ! on its back a death-like head appears — 
'Twas this that gave to darkened minds their fears. 
Thus when the insect lives and moves most free, 
'Tis then alone this type of death we see. 
It flies by night, but who shall dread its wing ? 
What troubles can a fluttering insect bring ? 
Rather let hope its visitation give 
For that which seemed to die, but slept to live ! 
So shall the soul from earth pass up to bliss 
In future worlds, when borne away from this. 

2. Hum-drum. 

3. Flag-rant. 

4. Biographical Melange : — 
If you will give me my Penn (1), I will tell 



you of a Drake (2), which I am about to 
Boyle (3) for dinner, together with a 
piece of Bacon (4). When I have eaten 
of them I ghall be Fuller (5), and shall 
feel that I do not need dcaj More (6), 
unless it is in the shape of wine, which 
I will request my Butler (7) to bring me. 
He is a Hale (8) man, incapable of 
Petty (9) actions ; but were you to offend 
him, you would ifarre/ (10) at the seve- 
rity of his Knox (11).— See "British 
Worthies," p. 108. 

5. Add X to Ape, and you obtain Apex, 

6. Mystery. 

7. Ear-ring. 

8. Duck-ling. 

9. Flip-pant. 

10. Hence-forth. 

11. Muff-in. 

12. Light-house, 
■^^ear. 



14. A-zure. 

15. Frost-bite. 

16. Bull-dog. 

17. Saw-dust — " Wise saws and modem 
instances." 

18. A- vow. 

19. Knight-hood. 

20. Cod-ling. 

21. Land-scape. 

22. Grim-ace. 

23. Hounds-ditch. 

24. Labour. 

25. Earth-quake. 

26. Star-ling. 

27. Drug-get. 

28. Dreams. 

29. Ambition. 

30. Plain-tiff. 

31. Ann-ounce. 
* Aeherontia atropos. 
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32. Sun-beam. 
83. Fa-pa. 

34. Imagination. 

35. Field-&re. 

36. Back-slide. 

37. Hob-goblin. 

38. Dishonesty. 

39. Don-key. 

40. Band-box. 

41. Post-age. 

„ -chaise. 
„ -house. 
„ -office. 
„ -man. 

42. Boot- jack. 

43. A-tone. 

44. Hardship. 

45. Bag-pipe. 

46. Spring. 

47. The London Enigma : — 

1. Cheapside. 

2. Fleet Street and Fetter Lane. 

3. Amen Comer. 

4. Goodman's Fields. 
6. Shoe Lane. 

6. Half-moon Street. 

7. Bread Street. 

8. Milk Street. 

9. Mile End. 

10. Hare Wood Street. 

11. Henrietta Street (Henry-cat-a Street). 

12. Gannon Street. 

18. Bandy-leg Walk (Gravel Lane). 

14. Petticoat Lane. 

15. Pomp Court. 

16. Cold Bath Fields. 

17. Comhill. 

18. Blackman Street. 

19. King's Bench. 

20. MiUman Street. 

21. Madd-ox Street. 

22. Mitre Street. 

28. Nonhead Cemetery. 
24. Horse-ly-down. 



47. The London Enigma (amimued) :— 
26. HoundiMUtch^ 

26. Black and WMto Friars. 

27. Bur? Str^t, 

28. Wimimill Street. 

29. Brm-landEoatl. 

80. Cripplegate for Newgate. 

81. Lumber Court. 

82. "Bar-cUj'* Brc^fftjry, where ttraw was 
thrown on ffny-tiftu, 

33. Crooked Ldue. 
84. Turn-aenm-LEkne. 
35. Thames Tunnel. 

86. Hollo-way. 

87. Snow-hill. 

88. Bride Lane. 

39. Sohol Square. 

40. Cock-spur Street. 

41. Batter-sea. 

42. Wood-stock Street. 

43. Poet's Comer (Old Palace Yard), 

48. Hear-say. 

49. Draw-back. 

50. Dam-mad. Mad-am. 

51. Despotism. 

52. Gourt-sbip) Clerk-ship, Owner-ship, 

&c. 

53. Dog-ma. 

54. Log-wood. 

55. Pack-age. 

56. Mo-no-syilable. 

57. Miser-able. 

58. Nine-fold. He would give ^/*^y-ow. 

59. Ba-boon. 

60. Bless-ing. 

61. On- ward. 

62. Hogs-head. 

63. Mis(s)-deed. 

64. Hydrogen: — 

1. Hydrogen, an inyisible gas» 

abundant. 

2. The lighest gas erer used for 



W) 
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64. Hydrogen {eantinued) : — 

4. Gtm citn be eahily managed; but if 
allowed to ('M:ai>e, and light brought in 
contact, fearful expkMionK are the rei'ult. 
V. H. exploMionw of common ga» u*cd aa 
light' and of flre.4amp. 

6. Oxygen,— Ktiarp in name, o^us, and in 
nature Uh} ; wherever there Im wat<rr or 
vapour, thnto are th*?Mf, for wuter in 
comiK)fMLfl of Ilyrirogen and Oxygen. 

6. Oxygen, Invinible aM Hydrogen. Water, 
from their union, wpurklcH clcaily in the 
Nun. 

7. Water changed Jnt*) invlHihle vapour, 
which riiiCM upward** in the atmosphere; 
the bright golden tin e in the cloudn at 
•unwrt, canned by tljc refraction of the 
rayu of light on the vapour. 

8. Mint or vapour, of the Mame com)K)Kition 
aM water, thi>ugh in the form of vcHiclcH 
instead of dropit. 

0. Am water. 

10. 11. The freezing of water docti not 
change itn chemical cotiHtituentM. 

12. A« the dew-drop, water Hpray. 

13. Flame from the evolution of hydrogen 
burning with the oxygen of tlte atmo- 
■phere. Without hydrogen no flame, 
and hydrogen would give no flame with- 
out a Hupportt^r of combuhtion, thatmip- 
porter being In the common flame oxy- 
gen from tlie atmoMphere. 

Water— componed of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen— uwfui In putting out flame, which 
-would not rixe without them. 

14. In pipeM containing water, water rlsci 
to the level of ihe fountain-head. 

Ifi. Am water- nothing can quench thirHt 
like watrr. The feveriHh brow, bathed 
with water. In refrehhed by the coolncaa 
cauHcd by evaporation. 

10. Plenty of wiiter, and it« free applica- 
tion, would he the greatcMt aid to «anl- 
lary improvement. 

17. Carhon. 

18. Comnum gaH uwd In lighting Iiouhcm, 
nhopM, &c., Im hydrogen with a little 
carbon in It, and the flame 1m Mupportcd 
by the oxygen of the atmoMphero. 

65. Iroij :— 

1. 1 1 rarely found In Ita pure state, but 
generally mixed with ore. 

2. Ih McutUTcd in every ollme, and la ul- 
moHt ovei y geological formation. 

8. Steum-paokota. 
l4. Locomotivea. 



65. Iron (continued): — 

5. The Iron-iihod Htave* of the guide* in 
the Alpine mountuina. 

6. Railway line*. 

7. Iron filings. 
H. PokerM. 

U. Lned in manufacturing articles of all 
hizcM — from flhh-hooka to anchors. 

10. .MaHon'N trowels. 

11. In peace, with pickaxes— in war, by 
cannon. 

12. II iM friend in peace— foe in war. 

13. War has entailed endieiis mujery upon 
thoufandfi. 

14. L'Kcd aM a tonic medicine. 

15. i'ickaxcM, MhovelH, and other imple- 
men*M UMcd for that purpf^MC. 

10. liy the aiicborH holding ships in a 

etorm, at.d in other ways. 
17. The Menai tubular bridges, sospcn- 

sion brldgCM, &c, 
IS. In the excavations of miners. 

19. bleel ladieH' oruamentM, buttons, &o. 

20. Wire fencing, to keep off hares. 

21. Lightning conductorM. 

22. In the Cryntal Palace a patent shoe 
waH exhibited, in which a plate of finely- 
tempered steel Im introduced into the 
sole, rendering the feet secure from wet, 
and its common rehult— a cold in Uie 
head. 

66. Jealousy. 

67. Cur-tail. 

68. Pass-ago. 

69. MooD-shinc. 

70. Death-watch. 

71. Start-ling. 

72. Cod-ling. 

73. Thou-sand. 

74. Law-suit. 
76. Spoon-bill. 

76. Wil-low. 

77. A Caudle. 

78. Hope. 

79. (1) He took C from "'air, and it 

became hair ; 
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79. {eoniinued): — 

(2) He put this C on ape, and it be- 

came eape; 

(3) He took Cur, and by adding E 

made it cure ; , 

(4) From Norfolk he took R, and ; 

made it No-folk; 

(5) He transposed Cork, and made 
it rock; 

(6) He omitted E from plume, and 

made plum. 

80. A Looking-glass. 

81. Nan-keen. j 

82. Ear-wig. | 

83. Bigotry. 

84. Pride. 

86. Moss:— 

Which has been found growing in every 
part of the world,— rocks, trees, stones, 
tops of old houses, or thatch ; in the skull 
of a musk ox it was found by Captain 
Parry in Melville Island; and, by a 
gentleman on Mount St. Bernard, on the 
hat of a traveller who had perished in 
the snow. The process of the fructifica. 
tion of Moss is, that first a veil or calyp- 
tra is formed, which rises upon a pedicel 
or fruit-stalk ; underneath is then formed 
the capsule, with an operculimx or lid, 
containing the seeds or sporules. The 
lid removed, the mouth of the capsule is 
seen to be furnished with a beautiful and 
curious apparatus of teeth-like processes, 
sometimes one row, sometimes two ; but 
always an even nimxber of teeth, either 
four or multiple of four. These teeth 
can be extracted from their sockets with 
nicety, the gums, as it were, being called 
the peristome. Such is the nature of 
this apparatus that, ^ hen the weather 
is moist, the teeth close over the mouth 
of the capsule, and prevent the seeds 
escaping. In a dry season the teeth 
spread out in a radiating manner, and 
lift out the seeds, scattering them far 
and wide to the winds. Moss is the first 
vegetable production that springs up in 
barren places. Birds build their nests 
with Moss partially. Moss shelters in- 
numerable tribes of insects almost un- 
known save among its verdure. 



86. Oflf-end. 



87. 
1. 
2. 



Cork :— 

It grows in Spain, Italr, frc. 

It is the bark of the tree, and of course 

clings to it until removed. 

3. It is conveyed to various countries, and 
applied to sundry uses. 

4. As cork soles to boots and shoes. 

5. In the corks used in swimming. 

6. The cork float which betrays the bite of 
the fifth. 

7. Cork h.its 

8. Cork stoppers in the mouths of bottles. 

9. It is not eatable. 

10. The cork shuttlecock. 

11. Cork models. 

12. Cork legs and hands. 

13. Insectf are pinned on cork in entomolo- 
gical cabinets and boxes. 

88. Pad-lock. 

89. The Crocodile's Egg. 

90. Light. 

91. Bar-gain. 

92. A Bell. 

93. Carpet. 

*' Overhead," t. «., in the room up stairs. 
A Carpet-bag may " inclose your linen." 

94. Faith. 

95. Cob-den (ned), 

96. Land-lord. 

97. Bag-dad. 

98. A Cork Screw. 

99. The Senses. 

100. Sex- ton. 

101. Sol- ace. 

102. Soc-rates. Socrates. 

103. India-rubber: — 

1. India-rubber, when procured ftrom the 
tree which produces it, is a whlto liquid 
like milk, and, as it consolid 
comes a very dark colour. 

2. India-rubber is used in th« < 
of slates. 
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103. India-rnbber [continued) :— 
S. For erasing peneil>markB, &o. 

4. For ImOIb, and Tarious children's toys. 

5. For watchoguards, bracelets, &c. 

6. For ladies' pages. 

7. India-rubber rings for papers, &o. 

8. For waterproof clothing. 

9. For swimming-belts. 

10. India-rubber shoes. 

11. The fastenings of parasols. 

104. Iron:— 

1. Is by nature concealed beneath the 
ground. 

2. Is brought thence by man. 

8. Is at first united with the dross in the 
ore. 

4. "When iron is smelted, it is of a brilliant 
white colour. 

6. It is then manufactured into innume- 
rable articles,— viz., 

6. Iron steam-ships. 

7. Locomotive steam-engines. 

8. The sword is in the hands of him who 
wields it, in the heat of battle* 

9. Cannons, by their firing, announce the 
storming of a town. 

10. The needle of the mariner's compass is 
steel, t.e., iron. 

in military terms. 



11. 


Cannon-balls, 




"shot." 


12. 


The axe. 


18. 


A key. 


14. 


Steel springs. 


16. 


A diving-bell. 


16. 


Steel spurs. 


17. 


A steel curb. 



106. A Ship :— 

All the words in italics are nautical terms 
for different parts of a ship and her 
equipment. To " pay a ship " is to fill 
the interstices between the planks with 
pitch, to prevent the admission of water. 
The needle is the compass-needle. A 
ship is sounded with a string to ascertain 
if any water has entered. 

106. A Wedding Ring. 



107. JTawk, 13. Owl, 2. ITagpie, 4. 
JEiagle, 1. Swan, 12. TTagtidl, 10. 
JESagle, 8. J^urylaimus, 5. 2\irkey, 9. 
JTeron, 11. Ostrich, 7. ifacaw, 6. 
JSuphemia, 3. 

HOMS, 8WEST home! 
Pretty birds, pretty birds, thus you may seeN 
Each of your names discovered by me-— I 
And one word repeated makes tico appear f 

three, ) 

" Read from the second word leftward or right) 

The same shall these words appear to your 

sight !" 
So wheresoever in life t may roam, 
My thoughts will still dwell on the sweetness 

of Home I 

108. Dec(k)-oration. 

109. I am a Mocking-horse ! 

fashioned by man, 
Of the high breed of trees when my life first 

began I 
The veins of my wood are all withered and 

dried. 
Yet how lively I make those who mount me 

and ride. 
My mane and my tail from the living horse 

came. 
And were leaping about ere I bore my new 

name. 
Of paint is my coat— it once lay in the earth, 
And I died as a tree ere I took my new 

berth. 
Thenho! tally-hol beiteverywhereknown— > 
That you've not found me out, but were 

mentally thrown I 

110. hippopotamus, Owl, ifonkey, ^e- 
phant, Ckmel, Ocelot, ifasti£^ Peacock, 
Antelope, i^^ylghau, Jbez, Ostrich, 
iVegro.* 

(^Mistake not, gentle reader, ne'er shall we 
Class Negroes with the lower tribes we see ; 
But meeting such a man on any strand. 
Would gladly tender him a brother's hand.) 
And now full many a winter evening through 
May we a Homk Companion prove to you ! 
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